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THOMPSON RADIOACTIVE TESTS REVEAL 
ENGINE WEAR-POINT WAY TO LONGER CAR LIFE 
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ACTIVE PARTICL 


This sketch shows how Thompson engineers use atomic energy to measure piston ring 
side wear while it is taking place. Radioactive piston rings are installed in a test engine 

. . as tiny particles wear off, in much the same manner as they wear off rings in your 
car's engine, they are carried through a highly sensitive scintillation counter which 
keeps a continuous record of wear conditions. 
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HE DAY MAY NOT BE too far away 
when the engine in your car will 
last twice as long as it does today. 


Important progress toward that goal 
is being made by Thompson Products 
engineers who have uncovered new 
discoveries in wear patterns of car, 
truck and tractor engines. To do so, 
Thompson put man’s most modern 
“tool”. . . atomic energy ... to work 
in new testing techniques. 


Here’s how Thompson does it... 


Engine parts to be studied for wear 
are irradiated in an atomic pile. These 
radioactive parts are then placed in a 
test engine. Tiny radioactive metal 
particles, torn loose by wear, are picked 
up by lubricating oil and circulated 
through a scintillator, a measuring 
device 50 times more sensitive than 
a Geiger counter. 

From these radiation measurements, 
Thompson engineers are learning how 
parts wear, where they wear, and when 


they wear. For example, Thompson is 
now hard at work studying the side 
wear tendencies in piston rings after 
new discoveries about this little- 
known subject resulted from the new 
radio-isotope tests. 


Other tests to follow involve such 
vital engine parts as bearings, valves, 
tappets, rocker arms, connecting rods, 
gear teeth and pistons. 


This important new development 
typifies the thoroughness and inge- 
nuity of research methods, develop- 
ment skills, and manufacturing facili- 
ties that have made Thompson Prod- 
ucts one of industry’s leaders for more 
than 50 years. Today such industries 
as automotive, aviation, agricultural, 
appliances, metallurgy, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, electronics and many 
others count on Thompson. Thompson 
Products, Inc., General Offices, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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A Thompson engineer installs a radioactive 
piston ring in a test engine using special tools 
designed to protect personnel from over: 
exposure to dangerous radioactive rays. A 
second engineer closely observes the radiation 
count to be sure that safety limitations are 
maintained. 


You can count on 


Thompson 
Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES. 
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An Editor Dreams 


—of the manuscripts he’d like to have; 

—of the short story that tells of the human 
side of freedom and yet is all story, without 
preachment; not more than 3,000 words (some 
of the best of Maupassant are half that length) ; 
—of the lilting Gilbertian ballad, pricking the 
bubble of political pomposity, bringing the 
bureaucrat down to his true size and exposing 
the bedbug character of the social uplifter; 
kindly but wcll barbed, and above all singable; 
—of satire as Mark Twain wrote it, so that 
readers can enjoy the humor even if they miss 
the subtle meaning behind it; 

—of essays in economics that make liberal use 
of the parable, free of didactics and constructed 
of square-toed Anglo-Saxon words and phrases, 
quite unlike the gobbledegook professors of 
economics affect to cover up their ignorance of 
economic realities; 

—of the humorous anecdotes pointing up the 
foibles of political demigods and the inanities 
of those who would improve everybody except 
themselves; for example, Artemus Ward or 
Finley Peter Dunne. 

—of the poem that, like “The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” arouses the spirit of freedom that is 
in all of us, even the Socialist, or, like “Ozy- 
mandias,” shows up the vacuity of political 
power. 

—of commentaries on the current of thought 
and manners, written with the critical scalpel 
of a Matthew Arnold or from the lofty view- 
point of an Albert Jay Nock; 

—of analyses of current affairs that do not 
resort to logic-chopping and yet are as con- 
vincing as an Aristotelian syllogism; 

—of inspirational pieces that really inspire and 
therefore do not shriek or scold or point the 
finger of scorn, and are only mildly and in- 
offensively hortatory; as, for instance, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address; 

—of factual information in the field of public 
affairs that gets down to the evidence with- 
out a long and unnecessary introduction and 
without a tiresome peroration; 

—of easy continuity for easy reading, each 
sentence leading logically to its successor, each 
paragraph called for by its predecessor; 
—of brilliance of expression without conscious 
precocity; 

—of the editorial millenium. 


Among our contributors: 


M. STANTON EVANS is of the class of 1955, 
Yale, where he was something of a conserva- 
tive rebel. He recently joined the staff of the 
FREEMAN and, among other chores, edits the 
“Well Worth Reading” page. 

JAMES BURNHAM, author of The Managerial 
Revolution, comes back to the pages of the 
FREEMAN after an absence of many months. His 
other books are: The Struggle for the World, 
Containment or Liberation? and The Web of 
Subversion. 

PARK CHAMBERLAIN is a California lawyer 
who, without literary aspirations, wrote some- 
thing on academic freedom worth publication. 
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Loaded Terms 

I am not sure that the commentaries 
on current sociological terms (editor- 
ial, “Loaded Terms,” September) real- 
ly are a service to the cause you es- 
pouse. 

If the author of the piece, “Capital- 
istic Society,” had restricted his obser- 
vations to the economy, thus ending 
with the words—“there is no other 
kind of economy”—he would have a 
couple of legs to stand on. As it is, 
however, the writer of the article is 
blowing the horn of the Marxists be- 
cause he reveals a purely economic 
inner approach to social and historical 
problems. 

Human society, I am sure you will 
agree, vastly extends beyond the 
realm of Economics and Business. It 
must be nourished inwardly and re- 
juvenated by fresh ideas, not stem- 
ming from business instincts at all, 
but from man’s higher inner life; and 
this, in turn, needs for its healthier 
growth the existence of an independ- 
ent, second domain of society, one in 
which human thought has a chance to 
create institutions of learning, art and 
religion, entirely free from either com- 
mercial or political subservience .. . 


New York, N. Y. H. J. RITSCHER 


A healthy phobia makes a man a 
strong fighter, but a blind phobia may 
lead him only to run upon his adver- 
sary’s pike. I wonder sometimes 
whether the editor of the FREEMAN is 
not in danger of that fate. This reflec- 
tion is emphasized,in my mind by the 
paragraph on “collective bargaining” 
under “Loaded Terms”... 

What is a corporation but a collec- 
tion of investors to buy, inter alia, 
labor? And if these investors may as- 
sociate together to buy labor, certainly 
those who have labor to sell may as- 
sociate together to sell it. If collective 
bargaining is something other than “a 
meeting of minds among men actuated 
by reason and mutual respect,” it is 
due to the fact that most men will 
corrupt any function if they have the 
opportunity to gain what they believe 
to be an advantage for themselves. 

The evils presently associated with 
collective bargaining are not inherent 
in collective bargaining, but it seems 
to me, are due largely to resistance by 
collective buyers of labor to collective 
sellers of labor, in trying to deny to 
wage earners a privilege which they 
themselves were exercising. 

If we should attack and destroy 


every method which men have some. 
time or another managed to Corrupt 
there would be no methods left to ny 


New York, N. Y. MURRAY T, Quigg 


Passion for Suicide? 

I have read the article in the rreemay 
for August entitled “The Fashioy 
for Fear,” and I should like to say tha 
in my opinion the article is dangeroy; 
to the security of the United States _ 
it would consign millions of people liv. 
ing in the American target cities t, 
certain doom because it seems to the 
author like just too much trouble ty 
figure out how they can be safely 
moved elsewhere. 

Moreover, the article makes th 
fundamental error that somehow ,; 
dead American citizen who didn’t tr, 
to run away from destruction and whe 
accepts certain death is more patriotic 
than the person who takes thought ty 
save himself and to be an asset... 
the nation. 

I cannot quite understand how those 
of you who are so anxious to have ap 
atomic war with the Russian and Chi- 
nese Communists are also so violently 
opposed to civil defense measures that 
will be effective. I can only conclude 
that you are motivated by some 
strange passion for national suicide. 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER, Mayor 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


I want to thank you for publishing the 
article, “The Fashion for Fear,” by 
Paul Jones. It is most timely. 

I was living in Paris at the time of 
its occupation by the Germans in June 
1940. The mass evacuation by the in- 
habitants was most deplorable. It was 
reported that fifty thousand of the 
fleeing populace were bombed from 
the air by the enemy as they moved 
south. Many more perished en route 
and were buried where they fell. 

MRS. BELLE TRACY SMITE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paul Jones .. . forfeited his oppor 
tunity to contribute to straight think 
ing when he dismissed, as a minor 
irritant, the thing which gave rise to 
the CD plan of which he disapproves. 

Dr. Ralph E. Lapp has written 2 
series of articles in which he pleads 
for more candor from the AEC and 
at the same time utilizes the meager 
data released by the AEC to outline 
the probable magnitude of the fall-out 
hazard. His calculations do not support 
Mr. Jones’ views, even though later 
releases from the AEC make Dr. 
Lapp’s picture seem a little conserve 
tive. 

Regardless of the political overtones 
of the moment we must face reality— 


(Continued on p. 676) 
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Does a machine ever think like a man? 


You bet! Many business machines can out-calculate 
a normal, quick-thinking man. It’s a good thing they do, 
or business would never get its bookkeeping done. 








These machines are collections 
of small machined steel parts, working smoothly 
under cover of sheet steel housings. 


They are marvels of accuracy that sometimes 
actually seem to think. 





And many of them are made of 
J&L cold finished steels and J&L 
sheet and strip steel. 






aig Jones + Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Look to py ps the steels that work for modern industry : 
. 4, _ y 


PA SSS 








(Continued from p. 674) 
a reality which includes land, build- 
ings and machinery made unusable 
for periods of time much longer than 
“48 hours.” 


Fullerton, Calif. JOSEPH A. FULLER 


With His Own Petard 

In demonstrating how some modern 
Americans have thrown ethical prin- 
ciples overboard, “The Education of 
King Jerk” (July) relies on an as- 
sumption largely spread by a hostile 
press, that the followers of McCarthy 
embraced wrongful means in their 
commendable fight against subversion. 
Here it appears that Professor Tenney 
has given some evidence of the un- 
discriminating thinking he is com- 
plaining about. He accepts as factual 
what was probably the greatest can- 
ard against McCarthy and his support- 


ers: that his methods were immoral. 
In short—the Professor has betrayed 
himself by falling for the “consensus.” 
One wonders how many street 
corners the good professor frequented 
to learn that the populace voiced 
themselves for the attainment of Mc- 
Carthy’s objectives, while knowingly 
giving approval to his evil methods. 
Professor Tenney will have to give us 
further proof of his ability to think ob- 
jectively before he can expect his 
readers to accept him as a competent 
critic of sophistical thinking. 
Long Island, N.Y. MICHAEL J. YORKE 


Encourage Politicians 

The editorial, “Midsummer Madness,” 
was very aptly named. It was, to say 
the least, midsummer madness to in- 
clude it in the FREEMAN at all, much 
less to give it a front-page position . 


The one big thing that now keeps go; 
and capable people from seeking Dub. 
lic office is the present tendency of th, 
general public to class anyone in poj. 
tics as crooked or insincere. 

If at the polls we have only inferio, 
persons to choose from, then it muy 
follow that our public offices wil] , 
filled with inferior people. We canng; 
conscript good persons for our politica) 
jobs. They must first be encouraged {, 
seek those jobs. Can we do this by 
downgrading anyone who enters polit. 
ical life to a point, as the author put: 
it, where “a decent girl would hesitate 
to date a young man whose father j; 
in the political business’? 

The front-page position given t 
“Midsummer Madness” has one gooj 
point: anything that follows should 
an improvement. 


Henderson, Ky. WILL M. Lucas 
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It seems to me. 


by Philip M. McKenna 
President, Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 


When you are already wet, 
do you carry an umbrella? 


Would you carry an umbrella to protect you against 


ashower, if you were already wet while surf bathing? 
Of course not! 





— 
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But that is, figuratively speaking, what our 
Government insists on doing. 

The United States Treasury is “swimming” in a 
sea of demands by foreign banks for gold in exchange 
for the dollars they hold. This demand runs in 








waves that reach as high as 17% of the total U. S. 
gold supply. Yet, at the same time, our Government 
insists that the Treasury retain a protective umbrella 
against a small shower of gold demands from U. S. 
citizens, who commonly circulate—or rather used 
to circulate—only 2% to 3% of the supply when it 
was legal for us i a to handle gold coins. 

Why does our Government fear a shower when 
already wet while swimming? 

It can’t be a question of gold supply. The U. S. 
Treasury gold stock amounts to almost $22 billions 
worth, and the 2 to 3% that Americans might 
ordinarily demand cannot possibly affect this total 
to any appreciable extent . . . especially when the 
fluctuating demands by foreigners obviously have 
not. 

No, it must be that the Government fears we, the 
citizens, will force the monetary authorities to 
return to sound financial practices by withdrawing 
larger amounts when we fear the Government’s 
action. 

It seems to me that we have lost too much time 
already on the wrong side of that “protective 
umbrella.” And we’ve lost more than time. We’ve 
lost many benefits that could have been ours. 
Take Kennametal* for example. The great savings 
that Kennametal tools have made possible by 
speeding up machining of steel and steel alloys 
have not been passed along to ultimate consumers 
but have merely slowed the rate of inflation. 

The re-establishment of a Gold Coin Standard 
will make it possible to pass such savings on to 
consumers in the form of lower prices, thus increas- 
ing purchasing power. It’s worth consideration and 
discussion with your neighbors, including public 
officials and candidates for office. 


*Kennametal is the Registered Trademark of a series of hard carbide alloys 
of tungsten, tungsten-titanium and tantalum, for tooling in the metal- 
working, mining and woodworking industries, and for wear parts in ma- 
chines and processing equipment. 7263 
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In Need of an Issue 


issue—or at least a slogan with which to go to 

the electorate in 1956. For an entirely different 
reason, the country could do with an issue. Let us 
first consider the plight of the party. 

The “outs” generally pick up their battle cry 
from the alleged malfeasance or misfeasance of the 
“ins.” In the present instance, however, the Demo- 
crats are stopped from finding basic fault with the 
stewardship of the Republican Administration. For 
the Adminstration has been following closely the 
tax-and-spend pattern designed by its Democratic 
predecessors, and any attack on it, except in minor 
details, would amount to a repudiation of the 
Roosevelt-Truman policy. That would hardly do. 
Hence their plight. The situation is so difficult that 
one of the leading Democrats inferentially concedes 
the Presidency to the Republicans by suggesting 
that Mr. Eisenhower would be in better position to 
carry out the Democratic-Republican program if he 
had more Democrats in Congress next term; the 
Democrats, he maintains, gave him better support 
than did the members of his own party in the last 
session. 

Since adjournment, according to reports, the 
Democrats have been toying with a perennial issue 
—lower taxes. This is always a good vote-getter, 
almost as good as buying up the votes of some 
influential bloc by way of a subvention. The incon- 
sistency of a tax-reducing program by the party 
that consistently and precipitously raised taxes 
during its twenty-year regime will not bother its 
vote-hungry leaders; with consistency a politician 
simply cannot have anything to do, and besides, 
the voters can be depended upon to forget the past 
in a promise for the future. 

The hint that the Democrats will enter the cam- 
paign with a tax-reduction promise was not accom- 
panied with any suggestion that spending will be 
reduced—the only way that taxes can be lowered. 
Such a suggestion would cost as many votes as the 
promise to lower taxes would gain; it would be 
foolish for the party that profited so handsomely 
from subsidization to think of abandoning it. 


Tis DEMOCRATIC PARTY is in dire need of an 
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So the question is, if and when taxes are to be 
lowered, while handouts are to be continued and 
increased, how is the cost to be met? No answer is 
forthcoming, nor is one needed; for the government 
is skilled in spending more than its income. The 
trick is deficit financing. It is really a process of 
“borrowing” through the government-controlled 
banking system; in this way the government con- 
verts its deficit into cash. 

Thus, government creates additional money, 
which becomes a claim on production, in competi- 
tion with the stock of money already in existence. 
This infusion of new money into the market neces- 
sarily reduces the purchasing power of each mone- 
tary unit. Every dollar buys less than it did 
before. This is inflation, which is an underhanded, 
despicable and mean form of taxation. 

Taxes transfer money from the citizen to the 
government; inflation diminishes the purchasing 
power of the money the citizen retains. In either 
case, the citizen may claim fewer goods and fewer 
satisfactions from his earnings. His standard of liv- 
ing is as much lowered by inflation as by taxation. 
Taxation is a bit more honest in that it takes the 
bread out of his mouth in a straightforward man- 
ner, while inflation does the same thing without 
his knowing. That is why the politician is for 
inflation. 


So the Democrats are currently scratching the 
bottom of the barrel for an issue. (The Republi- 
cans, incidentally, are not in need of one; barring 
exigencies, they will ride into the campaign on a 
“‘name.”’) It may be, of course, that the next two 
years may provide them with some fortuitous scan- 
dal issue. There seems to be a disposition now to 
look for a subversive cell in the higher echelons of 
the Adminstration; if they find one, they can shout 
“two years of treason.” Then, there is this delving 
into the business connections of Republican higher- 
ups, and the effort to find something fishy in the 
Dixon-Yates affair, so that they can trot out the 
good old “throw the rascals out” issue. 

Meanwhile, the real issue of our times is as- 
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siduously kept out of the political arena by both 
parties: shall the country continue to be propelled 
into socialism, or will freedom be given a chance? 
Since both Democrats and Republicans are com- 
mitted to the tax-and-spend way of keeping in 
power, it is idle to expect either one to present 
the question to the electorate. Politicians never 
lead; they only make noises that sound like leader- 
ship. If and when there seems to be a considerable 
demand for freedom, some aspirant for office will 
rise to the occasion. Meanwhile, it is the function 
of dissidents—like the FREEMAN—to keep iterating 
and reiterating the story of freedom, so that the 
issue may be ultimately brought to a head. As it 
will be. Maybe mass hunger or the disillusionment 
of a disastrous war will be the prelude for a show- 
down. Who knows? But it is a certainty that the 
spirit of freedom never dies. 


The Busy Termites 


Iss BETTINA BIEN did a lot of ferreting to come 
M up with her article on the League of Women 
Voters, in this issue. Ferreting is the right word, for 
there is no other way of describing the job of as- 
certaining from the literature of such organiza- 
tions the purposes of their leaders or the methods 
by which they pursue these purposes. The very 
obscurantism of their publications is inherent in 
their techniques, and one must do a lot of reading, 
cross-checking and analyzing to get to the bottom 
of these organizations. 

When one finally deduces a pattern from their 
by-laws, statements of policy, instructions to mem- 
bers and interpretations of former recommenda- 
tions, the whole thing is quite simple. It then 
hecomes clear that these organizations consist in 
‘act of a small managerial group, who decide all 
questions of policy, and that the membership 
serves only to give this group a semblance of sta- 
ture. They can claim to “speak for” somebody be- 
sides themselves. The claim is made plausible by 
another claim, that the management is “represent- 
ative,” having been selected by the “democratic 
process,” and that their stated policies have been 
arrived at similarly. A study of the organizations’ 
procedures, hcwever, indicates that the manage- 
ment manages everything, even their own selec- 
tion. The members pay dues and get some kind 
of vicarious glory from belonging. 

The larger the membership of an organization, 
the more distance there is between the ruling 
hierarchy and the dues-payers, and therefore the 
surer is its autonomy. This is true of any organiza- 
tion. The preoccupation of the members with their 
personal affairs makes it possible for the “‘leader- 
ship” to pursue their purposes unhindered; and 
since they are on the job all the time, with nothing 
else to do, the managerial clique can devise ways 


and means of manipulating the organization to 
their ends. 

For the Socialist, the man with a plan to remake 
the human race, as well as for the fellow in search 
of a privilege, this organizational authoritarianism 
is made to order. It provides him with a means for 
inflating his scheme into a “social purpose,” for 
protecting it from criticism by giving it the force 
of a “general will’; a hundred thousand members 
can’t be wrong, especially since they are voters. 
Politicians cannot ignore this manufactured roar. 

Thus the organization becomes a threat to so- 
ciety. While the rest of us are too busy with our 
personal problems to pay more than passing atten- 
tion to public affairs, the indefatigable termites 
keep everlastingly at their purpose of shaping 
public affairs to their liking. Thanks to their dues- 


paying dupes, they can devote all their time, energy 


and ingenuity to their self-appointed mission. 

If they succeed in imposing their will on society, 
by way of a law, their expanded egos impel them 
to new ventures in social reorientation; they are 
never without theories. 

There is only one kind of organization from 
which society can derive any benefit—one that is 
specifically bent on repealing laws. If you can 
find one, join it. 


“Processing the Mails” 


OMETIMES our foreign subscribers complain that 

delivery of the FREEMAN is irregular. We had 

no explanation. We mail on the 25th of each month 

—a day one way or the other—and are careful that 
our subscribers’ plates are in good order. 

The Economist (London) has been receiving 
similar complaints from its American subscribers. 
The publisher made inquiry of the U.S. Post Office 
and learned something that was news to us. “It 
appears,” says the British weekly in its issue of 
August 6, “that all foreign publications are for- 
warded to the Bureau of Customs for review under 
the Customs Tariff Act of 1930 as possible propa- 
ganda matter ...a backlog has accumulated and 
it is understood that at times the examining unit 
has been considerably in arrears in ‘processing 
the mails.’ ” 

The Economist does not say whether the British 
government is similarly apprehensive about propa- 
ganda from America, but, since protectionism is 
the order of the day, it is reasonable to assume 
that the FREEMAN comes under scrutiny when it 
reaches London. Indeed, censorship of the FREEMAN 
by the British makes more sense than censorship 
of the Economist by our government. For this 
eminent weekly has long been favorably disposed 
toward the socialistic measures which our govern- 
ment has borrowed from theirs, while the FREEMAN 
has been consistently guilty of lése-majesté. 
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Atomic Certainty 


¥ YOUR mental equipment, like mine, cannot cope 
with the scientific jargon of atomic energy, let 
it pass. A fellow can’t know everything. We can 
accept without cavil the promise of the experts 
that nuclear power will exceed by far that pro- 
duced by coal, oil, waterfalls; and that as a result 
man will be able to produce more things with less 
labor. 

And we can predict with certitude that a big 
chunk, if not all, of this increased production will 
be absorbed by taxes, and that the lot of the bu- 
reaucrats (whose number will vastly increase) will 
improve at a rate far in excess of yours and mine. 
In fact, there is no assurance that yours and mine 
will improve at all. 

Yes, whatever else atomic energy is, it is certain 
to be a new source of taxes. 


Random Notes 


HE EXPERTS, military and political, are telling 
ao that the Russians are manufacturing more 
and better instruments of war than we are. If their 
estimates are correct, it follows that a controlled 
economy is more efficient than a free one. And if 
that is true, why not adopt their methods at once? 
Maybe communism is more efficient! 

* * * 
Everybody’s doing it. Now the Brooklyn Dodgers 
are asking the citizens of New York to provide 
them with an adequate plant for their business, 
just as the merchants in a number of cities are 
demanding city-operated parking lots for their 
customers. Soon the theatrical impresarios will 
be after the authorities for cheap-rent show houses. 
Why not? After all, the Roman Empire, just before 


it flopped, did provide entertainment for its citizens. 
* * * 


Senator Wayne Morse, the vari-colored Socialist, 
is after the government to build Hell’s Canyon dam 
in Idaho, so that Idahoans can get cheap electric 
power. The project would cost the government 
$465,000,000—toward which the people of Idaho 
would contribute a little over a million, while New 
Yorkers would be milked for nearly seventy times 
that much, and other states in proportion to their 
population. Incidentally, a private power company 
has offered to build the dam for less than a third 
of the estimated cost to the government. Ain’t 
socialism grand? 
* + * 

“Skilled and senior workers at Ford and GM,” re- 
ports Newsweek, “are complaining that GAW 
doesn’t help them because only younger and 
unskilled workers are actually laid off in low- 
production periods.” They’d rather have the com- 
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panies’ contributions to GAW in their weekly 
envelopes. Apparently, they are learning that the 
union’s principal concern is for the marginal work- 
ers; the skilled ones do not need the union. 

* * * 
We are promised a spate of congressional investi- 
gations come January. (One Senate committee will 
investigate the prizefighting business.) One won- 
ders whether these committees will be fishing for 
vital information or for headlines that can be 
turned into political capital. 

* * * 
The money-lending agencies of the government are 
doing a land-office business in the flooded areas of 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania and New York. Yet, in 
the center of this devastated section—at Hartford, 
Connecticut—is the largest aggregation of insur- 
ance companies in the country, with an untold 
amount of money begging for borrowers. It is 
money belonging to policy holders, private citi- 
zens, and handled by experts in the lending busi- 
ness. The government is in direct competition with 
its own citizens, its taxpayers, using their money 
to prevent them from getting a share of the trade. 
Why? For political reasons only. The tragedy pro- 
vided the bureaucrats with an opportunity to 
improve their position. The fact that they do not 
know the difference between a sound loan and a 
gratuity did not deter them from plunging in; the 
emergency was made to their order. They could 
prove that the country simply cannot get along 
without them. But what about the insurance com- 
panies and their policy holders? 

* * * 
Since the opening of the school term last month a 
spate of articles on the shortage of teachers, class- 
rooms and school equipment have appeared in the 
public press. All are larded with statistics. And 
all, significantly enough, point to the need of 
getting the federal government more deeply into 
the education business. The assumption is that the 
inadequacies of our school system will vanish if it 
is placed in the hands of political job-hunters. 
Who, do you suppose, have sponsored these “ob- 
jective” articles? The job-hunters? 


Incomprehensible 


HE RUSSIAN AGRICULTURISTS visiting our farms, 
bg it was reported, were unable to understand our 
crop control and price support program. Who does? 
Perhaps it would have helped if they had been told 
that the program is a hybrid institution (like hy- 
brid corn)—made up of unequal parts of free and 
collectivized economies. If that did not clear up 
the matter for them, they should have been in- 
formed that our agricultural program is a step in 
the direction of what they have in their own 
country. 
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The Power Road to Power 


Public power projects are wasteful, and the claims 


By ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL 


made for them are exaggerated, reports the chairman 


of the Task Force on Water Resources and Power. 


The Second Hoover Commission, which was set 
up on July 10, 1953, differed materially from the 
first Commission of 1947. The latter was limited 
to studies and recommendations to improve the 
then existing functions of government. The second 
Commission, however, was authorized to enter the 
field of policy—that is, to determine not only 
whether an existing function is being performed 
efficiently, but also whether it should be performed 
by government at all. Actually, the second Com- 
mission had an implied mandate to suggest ways 
and means of getting the country out of the social- 
ist mess it is in. 

One of the thirteen subdivisions of the Commis- 
sion was called the Task Force on Water Resources 
and Power, of which Mr. Hoover appointed me 
chairman. We were charged with the duty of mak- 
ing studies to be used by the Commission as a 
basis of carrying out its mission in the field of 
water resources and power. We covered four 
principal areas: 

1. Power Generation and Distribution, including 

atomic power. 

2. Reclamation and Water Supply, including 

domestic and industrial water supply, irrigation, 

stream pollution, recreation, fish and wildlife, 
and drainage. 

3. Flood control, including water retardation and 

upstream watershed treatment. 

4. Improvements to water navigation, including 

inland water transportation and beach erosion. 

Since 1824, when the federal government first 
started to develop our water resources, it has 
spent a total of $14.3 billion, of which $11.6 billion 
were for capital outlay and the rest for planning, 
maintenance and operation. Projects already au- 
thorized call for an additional capital outlay of 
$18.5 billion. Other projects now in process of 
authorization or specifically scheduled total $52 
billion. Thus, with no allowance for cost increases, 
which experience indicates always occur, the total 
water resource program—built, building, author- 
ized or scheduled—amounts to $82 billion. 

The rate of expenditures is most significant. 
From 1824 to 1920, nearly a century, only 8 per 
cent of the present $14.3 billion total had been 
spent. Between 1920 and 1930, 6 per cent was spent. 
And since 1930, 86 per cent of the spending has 
taken place, with the bulk of it, 68 per cent, crowd- 
ed mostly into the postwar years. The current per- 


formance indicates that unless something is done 
to decelerate it, the rate will double every ten 
years. 

In 1954 there were 43 offices and bureaus of the 
federal government involved in water resources 
and power developments. Their 1954 expenditures 


were $1.5 billion and they employed more than 


70,000 persons. 

From these figures, and having in mind the 
rapidly mounting federal debt, it is evident that a 
critical appraisal of the entire program was long 
overdue. 

The 26 members of our Task Force were re- 
cruited from twenty different states of the Union, 
representing all parts of the country. None of the 
members was actively associated with either public 
or private power or any other interested parties. 
Only men prominent in their communities, of un- 
assailable integrity, and in the top ranks of their 
professions were selected. No inquiry was made as 
to their political affiliations. 


A Hodgepodge of Contradictions 


The Task Force began its labors early in Novem- 
ber, 1953, and continued until its report was 
handed in on March 31, 1955. During those seven- 
teen months, public hearings were held in five 
cities, 186 witnesses were heard, 78 written state- 
ments from governors were received, 200 federal 
reclamation and power systems were studied in 
detail, 81 meetings of the Task Force or its sub- 
groups were held. The completely documented re- 
port consists of 1,783 printed pages of text, sup- 
ported by tables, maps and charts. 

It is impossible, in the space available, to give 
more than a bird’s-eye view of the mass of data 
we collected, the conclusions reached, and our 
recommendations. 

I believe our most important conclusion is that 
the activities of the federal government in this 
vital and costly field have grown like Topsy, with 
no central supervision except a “once-over-lightly” 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Huge sums have been 
spent without benefit of any clear-cut, unified body 
of federal policy. Instead, each agency established 
its own policies and, within each agency, there are 
different policies for different types of develop- 
ment. The current federal policies, taken together, 
are a hodgepodge of contradictions which generate 
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conflicts among agencies, overlapping of functions, 
competition for position, and wasteful expenditures. 

I will mention very briefly some of our other 
conclusions: 

First, with respect to Public Power: this is the 
king-size hot potato. It is important for two rea- 
sons; first, because the left-wing groups have found 
that this issue has a strong popular appeal which 
can be used as a powerful political vehicle; second- 
ly, because socialized power can easily lead to 
socialized industry. 


They Never Mention Taxes 


There is no logical reason for the popular appeal 
of the public power issue. Actually, the cost of 
electric power to the average householder is about 
1 per cent of his family budget. A reduction of only 
3 per cent in his tax bill would pay for all of his 
power. But the demagogue conveniently forgets to 
mention taxes. 

As for industry, except for the electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industries, the cost of 
power averages about 1 per cent of the total manu- 
facturing cost. For the two industries mentioned 
it runs between 10 and 15 per cent. The importance 
of public power to the average small industry lies 
principally in the fact that a local market of un- 
certain stability is artificially created by the gener- 
ous expenditure of public funds in a purticular 
area; in the case of the electro-metallurgical and 
electro-chemical industries, they are able to ob- 
tain a cost advantage over their competitors who 
must use private power. 

Public power has already become a potent politi- 
cal issue; it is growing in importance every day. 

In 1933, the installed capacity of federal power 
projects was less than 1 per cent of all electric 
utilities in the country. By 1953, the federal gov- 
ernment had become the largest single manufac- 
turer of power, producing 13.1 per cent of the 
kilowatt hours generated. Federal projects now 
under construction and authorized will, by 1960, 
more than double the 1953 capacity and, when all 
are completed, will triple it, reaching a total of 
35 million kilowatts at a total cost of $10 billion. 
If subsidizing public power continues, the situation 
will be worsened by the development of atomic 
power. Competent authority has estimated that by 
1975, atomic power alone will have an installed 
capacity of between 40 and 60 million kilowatts, 
and will be increasing rapidly. Our present total 
capacity of all kinds of power is slightly over 100 
million kilowatts. 

Technically and financially, there is no present 
nor prospective need for federal power activities. 
There is no lack of ability on the part of private 
power to finance and install needed generating, 
transmission and distribution facilities. Since the 
end of World War Two, investor-owned electric 
companies have spent approximately $18.5 billion 
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for such facilities, as against an approximate total 
expenditure by the federal government from the 
very beginning of $2.5 billion. 

All federal power is subsidized, more or less, 
The subsidy takes one or more of the following 
forms in the establishment of rates: 

1. Interest rates which are lower than the actual 

cost for long-term money. 

2. No federal income taxes or comparable con- 

tribution to the cost of the federal government. 

3. No state and local taxes (with two excep- 

tions). 

4. Charging large parts of the initial capita] 

costs to wholly subsidized federal activities, such 

as flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife, etc. 

5. Charging administration costs, insurance and 

pensions to other government accounts. 

6. No charge for interest during construction. 

Our Task Force concluded that if all federal 
power rates had been based on power values com- 
puted in accordance with Federal Power Commis- 
sion methods (so applied to private producers), the 
rates would be increased by 30 to 50 per cent and 
the government would have received $130 million 
more in power income in 1953, alone. If present 
federal rates are continued for power projects now 
programmed, this revenue loss—which, in its effect, 
is a subsidy—could amount to $400 million a year. 

This may seem a modest sum in these days of 
super-colossal federal government budgets. But 
there is another important effect of such subsidies 
which should be weighed. It is that they set the 
pattern for greedy scrambles for federal largesse 
in all other segments of our economy. We never 
get something for nothing. We pay for these hand- 
outs with our votes, which means ultimately with 
our freedoms. 

The construction of federal power projects as a 
so-called “yardstick” to control the rates charged 
by investor-owned utilities is a “phoney.” I was 
taught that there are 36 inches to the yard. But by 
virtue of failure to include taxes and because of 
low-interest financing and other hidden subsidies, 
the so-called “yardstick” proposed by public power 
proponents has about 24 to 27 inches. 

The improvement in recent years of regulatory 
techniques and the successful administration of 
controls instituted by the states and the federal 
government over both operations and investments 
have provided adequate safeguards for both con- 
sumer and investor. No “short-change” yardsticks 
are needed. 

There is much more that I could say about pub- 
lic power, as, for example: 

1. That the only areas in the United States 

which face a current or prospective power short- 

age are those now served predominantly by 
public power. 

2. That federal agencies have frequently de- 

scribed projects as flood control, reclamation or 

navigation measures (all of which are heavily 
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subsidized) when their real and obvious purpose 
is to produce electric power. 
3. That private companies, by their tax pay- 
ments, are forced to subsidize competing public 
power. 
4. That 80 per cent of our people who obtain 
their power from private companies subsidize, 
in large measure, the 20 per cent who are served 
by public power. 
5. That private power cannot compete with sub- 
sidized public power for obvious reasons, which 
means that as long as the general taxpayer is 
willing to foot the bill for the subsidy, the areas 
served by public power will expand at the ex- 
pense of areas served by private power. There 
is the equivalent of Gresham’s Law on money 
here—bad power chases out the good! 

The Task Force concluded that no additional 
federal projects which are exclusively for power 
should be built and that an early start should be 
made on selling federal power projects or the 
power portions of multi-purpose projects to pri- 
vate industry, or, if this is not feasible, to the state 
and local governments. 


Wasting the National Wealth 


Another important conclusion is that, in many 
instances, politically motivated development of our 
water resources has resulted in permanently com- 
mitting precious water to uses which are un- 
economic and wasteful. 

The much-discussed Upper Colorado River Stor- 
age Project is a prime example. Here is a political 
boondoggle of purest ray serene, which would de- 
velop power at localities far from where it is 
needed, and would commit the water to irrigating 
lands useful, for the most part, only for the un- 
economic growing of forage crops. Once water is 
committed to such uses, even though they be 
wasteful, it would be political suicide to try to take 
it away. 

There are vast deposits of oil and oil shales, 
coal, uranium, titanium and other minerals in this 
area, as well as other industrial potentials, all of 
which will need much water for their develop- 
ment. It has been estimated that a thousand gal- 
lons of water will grow ten cents worth of crops 
here, but would permit the production of five dol- 
lars worth of industrial products. The first incre- 
ment of this project, now being actively processed 
through Congress, is estimated to cost $1.7 billion, 
more or less, and the ultimate cost of the complete 
project, $4 to $6 billion. 

We found, too, that there is great reluctance on 
the part of government to make people pay for the 
benefits they receive. I have indicated the sub- 
sidies for power. With respect to irrigation, the 
general range of payment required from bene- 
ficiaries has been between one quarter and one 
third of the capital costs, and a few are as low as 


10 per cent. In no case have they been required to 
pay interest. Some projects have a payout period 
of as much as four hundred years. 

The Task Force concluded that the federal gov- 
ernment has planned, constructed and paid for 
projects which are economically unsound and, 
hence, waste the national wealth; that project costs 
are frequently underestimated; that estimated di- 
rect benefits are often exaggerated; and that un- 
supported and unsupportable claims are made for 
so-called “indirect benefits,” such as, for example, 
tax revenues resulting from increased business ac- 
tivity, increases in the population, and many other 
credits claimed as resulting from the project. 

This overestimating of “indirect benefits” is a 
favorite maneuver of the promoter of unsound 
projects. In many instances, their evaluations can 
be classified as pure fantasy. When the evaluator 
of indirect benefits hits his stride he finds no diffi- 
culty in assigning specific dollar values for the 
mental, moral, physical, intellectual, psychic, 
global and cosmic satisfactions which will be de- 
rived by individuals, groups and the nation-at- 
large from the project he is justifying! 

There seems to have evolved in this country a 
belief that the expenditure of federal government 
funds to promote the interests of a favored area, 
or of a favored group, is justified, provided it can 
be shown that the resulting benefits to the national 
economy (which are usually grossly overesti- 
mated) will probably exceed the initial costs 
(which are usually woefully underestimated). The 
question whether this is the best expenditure of 
public funds in the interest of all the people of 
the nation, who pay the bill, seems to have been 
bypassed. And I am sure that anyone who would 
dare raise a question as to the morality of forcibly 
taking money from all the people for the private 
benefit of a favored few, would be branded a 
“black reactionary.” 

And this points up what I consider to be the 
basic issue involved in the work of the Hoover 
Commission. It is whether those who would social- 
ize America will be suffered to continue on their 
way without hindrance, as they have been doing 
during almost all of the past twenty-two years, or 
whether those of us who believe in individual free- 
dom and individual personal responsibility will be 
able to stop them. The difficulty is that most of us 
are what Mr. Hoover calls “dinner-time conserva- 
tives.” But when the gong taps for the opening of 
business the next day, we become pseudo-liberals, 
who believe in government intervention in the 
economic lives of the people, especially where there 
is a preferred position to be gained for ourselves. 





Reprints of this article may be secured from the 
FREEMAN, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. at the fol- 
lowing prices: 10 copies $1.00, 25 copies $2.00, 50 
copies $3.50, 100 copies $6.00, 1,000 copies $45.00. 
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No Firecrackers Allowed 


By JAMES BURNHAM 


Last Fourth of July was a good day for meditation 
in our locality. The hot holiday quiet was unbroken 
by snap of firecracker, boom of daybomb, or whish 
of rocket. The torpedoes and cap pistols were silent. 
In the evening there were no pinwheels, Roman 
candles, or even hand-waved sparklers to contend 
with the late-settling summer darkness. 

This was the first year of our state’s total pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, sale, purchase, pos- 
session or use of fireworks by individual citizens. 
We are in style, though a little late. There are 
now forty-two states in which fireworks are totally 
prohibited or sharply restricted. Only six outlaws 
are left—Nevada, Oklahoma, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and of course Texas. No doubt these 
mavericks will soon be brought into line by the 
forces of Progress. 

I estimate (“guess,’’ I’d better say, since I’ve had 
no help from the Gallup, Roper or any other 
Scientific Poll) that in these forty-two states, un- 
der these prophylactic regulations, two or three 
score children did not die from careless handling 
of six-inch cannon crackers; a dozen did not lose 
the sight of one eye by looking to see why a fuse 
wasn’t burning after the match had been applied; 
thirty fires were not started; and eight babies es- 
caped stomach-aches from eating firecrackers un- 
der the impression that they were Tootsie Rolls. 

I am not quite so sure about the net casualities 
for the day. I put at seven million minimum the 
number of children who, finding nothing to do 
around the firecrackerless house and neighborhood, 
insisted on drives in the holiday traffic; and of 
these, x were killed and y injured in the normal 
percentage of automobile accidents. Still, I won’t 
deny that the decrease in burns and fires was a 
good thing. When the State restricts liberty, every- 
one knows that it is always for our own good. 

Our town—which dates back into colonial times 
and was a hotbed of the Revolution—also omitted 
the Fourth of July parade and the speeches at the 
War Monument this year. With the fireworks silent, 
the spirit seemed to have gone out of the rest of 
the ceremonies. (The month before, in compensa- 
tion, the League of Women Voters did arrange a 
very tasteful celebration of United Nations Day.) 

So it was restful here on the Fourth. A time for 
reflection. It was much more restful than the 
Fourths of my childhood, just before and during 
the first World War. We used to wear ourselves 
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The passing of yesterday’s noisy, patriotic 
Fourth of July celebration is symbolic oj 
the erosion of individual liberties today, 


out with all sorts of foolish, wasteful, reactionary 
behavior, enough to bring a blush to the cheeks 
of any progressive school teacher, if there had been 
one around. The Fourth, in fact, ranked just next 
to Christmas in the holiday roster. The first early 
morning firecrackers and cap pistol shots were 
like the early presents in the Christmas stockings, 
opened before breakfast. 


Flag-Waving Americanism 


Later in the morning came the parade, a big 
parade with everyone in the village taking part. 
It was trouble to prepare, that parade: carriages 
and cars elaborately decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing; bicycles covered with red, white and blue; the 
smaller children dressed as Uncle Sam, Minute 
Men, drum-and-fife boys. The parade ended in the 
traditional manner, with the singing of The Star 
Spangled Banner, the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence by one of the teachers, and a 
speech by the village’s leading politician. It was 
never a very elegant speech by New Deal stand- 
ards: full of flag-waving phrases, talk about the 
Father of His Country and patriot blood—100 per 
cent Americanism, in short, the kind of barbarian 
prejudice that is going to stop forever when the 
UN Declaration of Rights gets adopted. 

When the speech was over, all the children 
rushed home to their caches of fireworks, and the 
afternoon was spent in noise and pickup ball 
games. My father was a railroad man. He used to 
bring home a batch of spiked railroad “fusees.” In 
the evening we would surround the yard with 
them, and they would burn for half an hour with 
their special kind of red and green glowing light. 
We would then go down to the Lake Michigan 
shore half a mile away, to set off rockets. As the 
day’s final act we would send into the night sky, 
far across the lake until they twinkled out of 
sight, a flock of those wonderful great paper bal- 
loons that were inflated with hot air from the 
paraffin-impregnated wood shavings that burned 
at the bottom of their delicate frames. 

For the children the speech was a bore, and 
even the parade got pretty tiresome. They waited 
impatiently through the ceremonies for the fire- 
works to come. But somehow the whole day fitted 
together. Didn’t The Star Spangled Banner itself 
mention “the rockets’ red glare, bombs bursting 
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in air”? It had taken a lot of bangs to fix history’s 
seal on the Declaration of Independence. Even 
the danger, what there was, from the fireworks 
seemed appropriate. After all, the talk was about 
liberty, and has there not always been some risk, 
some danger in getting—or keeping—liberty? 

We are apt to think of the loss of liberty as the 
sudden consequence of catastrophe: war, invasion, 
revolution, the march of primitive hordes or of 
disciplined gangsters in red or brown shirts. So 
it often is. But liberty can also be eroded away, 
small grain by grain, a structural undermining 
that is hardly noticed before the final fall becomes 
determined. 

How many of us know, or in the least concern 
ourselves if we do know, that until the first World 
War—so brief a while ago in the vast calendar of 
history—no passport or papers of any kind were 
required for travel over nine tenths of the earth? 
Well understood, how precious a right is the right 
to go where I want to go. Liberty means to be able 
to choose. The existence of passports, visas and 
similar documents means that I cannot choose 
freely when and where to travel. But perhaps 
what is most disturbing is not that we must have 
a passport but that we are not indignant that this 
should be so. 

From our pay checks—before we receive them— 
there is deducted a regular, and not inconsiderable, 
sum for “social security.” I as an individual do 
not authorize this deduction nor can I prevent it. 
This sum is extracted from me through a process 
backed not by the puny pistol of a lone and private 
robber but by the full coercive power of the State, 
by all its armies, police and jails. It is all for my 
own good, I am told, for the protection of myself, 
my wife and my children against the hazards of 
injury, old age and death. Naturally, this is what 
Iam told: this is the song that always accompanies 
the rape of a liberty. And what if I do not wish to 
provide in this manner for my own and my family’s 
protection? What if I think that I can do better 
with my money in other ways, or don’t give a damn 
about security, or even consider the whole State 
program of social security a fraud and a delusion? 
That will make no difference. I will have to pay 
anyway. I have no choice: that is, no liberty. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau—and You 


The leviathan State of our time is fed by money, 
rivers and oceans of money. Nothing sets the State 
into such furious activity as its ravenous appetite 
for money. How many of us realize that an organ 
of our State—the Internal Revenue Bureau—can 
at any moment (on the merely alleged ground, for 
example, that he has underpaid his income tax 
and is planning to skip the country) impound and 
block all of a man’s assets? That is, the Bureau can 
prevent him from making any use of his bank 
accounts, credit, securities or whatever, and thus 


can as a consequence quickly destroy his livelihood 
and his future. No matter how fantastic the Bu- 
reau’s charges, it will be up to the accused indi- 
vidual to prove them wrong—by procedures that 
are painful, lengthy and frustrating; the Bureau is 
under no obligation to prove itself justified. In tax 
matters, a man is guilty until he proves, irrefut- 
ably, his innocence. More: through the Declaration 
of Estimated (and not yet received) Income, he 
must “confess,” and confess concerning a future 
about which he may have no rational grounds for 
any prediction whatever. If his confession is more 
than a fraction inaccurate, though made with all 
the sincerity of a true penitent, he will pay the 
penalty as for a crime. 

The draft board does not ask my sons whether 
they wish to register for military service, nor will 
it consult them, a few years from now, about cal- 
ling them up. During the period of their liability 





for service, moreover, their occupation, residence 
and travel will be ultimately subject to the draft 
board’s control and veto. This may be necessary 
for the nation’s defense, but however necessary, 
it is a long detour from liberty. And it is noticeable 
that in recent years there does not seem to be much 
effort to convince young men to volunteer, or to 
explain the national goals and interests that might 
inspire patriotic citizens to enlist of their own free 
will. The mechanical State prefers to solve its 
problems by impersonal coercion. 

May I hire whom I choose? By no means. My 
potential employee must belong to this or that 
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union, be free of subversive taint, have his social 
security card in good order, be in line with various 
“fair employment” rules . .. And, if I am looking 
for a job for myself, my freedom of choice is 
similarly narrowed. Besides, in most cases I cannot 
accept a job (or offer one) if it pays less than a 
dollar an hour. Now I may not be worth a dollar 
an hour to anyone, and I may be perfectly willing 
to work for less; but I am not allowed to. I’ll just 
have to sit around in demoralizing idleness and 
subsist off government handouts. As an employer 
I may be so fixed that I could make a profit if 
I took on a dozen extra workers at eighty cents 
an hour but no higher, and I will therefore be 
glad te do so; but I cannot, not even if my town 
has hundreds of unemployed workers who would 
much prefer genuine jobs to relief checks. 


Controls and Restrictions 


If I am a farmer, I cannot freely decide, on the 
basis of my judgment concerning the best and 
most profitable use of my own land, what seeds to 
sow and where. If I violate the controls and re- 
strictions and allotments handed down to me by the 
agricultural bureaucracy, I’ll end up bankrupt if 
not in jail. 

It goes without saying that I can’t hang out my 
shingle as doctor, lawyer, barber, pharmacist, den- 
tist or saloon keeper unless I have applied (in 
quadruplicate) and paid for piles of permits, licen- 
ses and authorizations covering everything from 
pulling teeth to selling hair oil. Nor, of course, 
do I dare try to interest the public in financing a 
new business venture unless I have first paid my 
long and expensive obeisance to the SEC. My 
tenants may be perfectly willing to pay higher 
rent if I can assure them redecorating and better 
service. I as landlord may be happy to give them 
the redecorating and service if I can break even 
on my investment. But the fact that both tenants 
and landlord are willing is in many towns not 
sufficient: the rent control board remains; it orders 
and we must obey. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned, and would like to 
make my own corn whisky in a homemade still 
in the basement. If the revenue agents find it, they 


Looking Multi-Ways at Once 


will not wait to prove even that it has ever been in 
operation. Trembling at the thought that a bottle 
of untaxed liquor might find its way down a citi- 
zen’s gullet, they will swing their axes to smash 
my poor still on sight. 

Maybe I have decided that, rather than trouble 
myself constantly over something that I can’t help 
anyway, I will take my chances with H-bombs and 
forget about them. What I may have decided 
doesn’t matter. I must protect myself, whether it 
affects anyone else or not, and whether I want to 
or not, as a hundred or so New Yorkers found out 
a few months ago when they ended up in jail after 
remaining in the open air during a trial alert. 

Compared to a concentration camp, most of these 
examples are trivial, granted. By a long shot, 
America is not a “slave State.” All of the restric- 
tions on our liberties are alleged to be for our 
own or society’s good; and many of them doubt- 
less are, or, if not, are unavoidable under condi- 
tions of mass industry, swollen population and 
international tension. But they are restrictions 
none the less, justified or not. Each of them nar- 
rows the field of our freedom of choice. I comment 
again that what is chiefly disturbing is not so 
much that the restrictions exist as that they are 
so generally taken for granted. A free citizen who 
proposes to remain free ought to be irritated that he 
must get an official document before he can travel 
where and when he wants, or that he cannot choose 
freely what kind of insurance he wishes to buy. 
Over and above the time and money they cost him, 
a businessman ought to resent his mounds of gov- 
ernmental paper work as an invasion of his God- 
given freedom to make his own choices—for good 
or ill. Most workers may think themselves well 
advised to join a union, but as free men they ought 
to be acutely and consciously annoyed when they 
are compelled to join. 

I have been wondering about next Fourth of 
July. Maybe there was too much silence this year. 
Maybe my neighbors and I ought to find a bootleg 
fireworks maker, conceal a cracker or two behind 
an old copy of The Federalist, and at an agreed 


-hour set off a big bang all over town, just to remind 


ourselves what made the Fourth of July note- 
worthy in the first place. 


The multi-valued orientation shows itself, of course, in almost all intelligent or 
even moderately intelligent public discussion. The editors of responsible papers, 
such as The New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Milwaukee Journal, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, San Francisco Chronicle, Louisville 
Courier Journal—to name only a few—and the writers for reputable magazines 
such as Fortune, New Republic, Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, Commonweal or The 
Nation, almost invariably avoid the unqualified two-valued orientation. They may 
condemn communism, but they try to see what makes Communists act as they do. 
They may denounce the actions of a foreign power, but they do not forget the 
extent to which American actions may have provoked the foreign power into 


behaving as it did. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA, Language in Thought and Action (Harcourt, Brace) 
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A Note on Academic Freedom 


By PARK CHAMBERLAIN 


A free press is a press uncontrolled by government. 
Free enterprise is enterprise uncontrolled by gov- 
ernment. Free speech and free religion are speech 
and religion uncontrolled by government. These 
propositions are self-evident; only by deliberate 
change of definition can doubt be cast upon their 
validity. One can say, as in fact General Franco did 
say in a recent interview, that the press cannot be 
free as long as it is left uncontrolled by government 
—meaning that any press is controlled by its owner, 
from whom it may be freed by government action. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding General Fran- 
co’s views, the words “free” and “freedom” when 
used in the above context have and always have 
had in this country but the one meaning—freedom 
from government. 

To these well established American concepts of 
freedom has been added in recent years a new one 
—‘‘academic freedom.” What is it? Surely, the 
freedom from government of an “Academy”—an 
educational institution—and of course including 
only those privately owned, for those owned and 
operated by government must by definition be ex- 
cluded. Such a private institution, in the name of 
“academic freedom,” must enjoy rights analogous 
to those enjoyed by a newspaper in the name of 
“freedom of the press,” or a church in the name 
of “freedom of religion.” Specifically, this must 
mean that individuals who so desire may found or 
support an “academy” where their ideas may be 
promulgated and their ideals perpetuated, free of 
government interference. Indeed, upon analysis, 
academic freedom plainly consists of a kind of 
bundle of the familiar rights of speech, press, re- 
ligion and assembly, all of which are necessary to 
the free operation of the Academy. 


A Natural Right 


Academic freedom, then, like its constituent 
parts, is a natural inalienable right, stemming 
from God and fully guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion against government interference. And like 
other natural inalienable rights, it must not only 
not be interfered with by government, it must be 
made secure by government, for the purpose and 
only purpose of the establishment of government 
is to secure the inalienable rights of the individual. 
The activities of government necessary to the se- 
curity of such rights are simple: they consist of 
the maintenance of order and the enforcement of 


contracts. The former is probably all that is nec- 
essary to protect my right to freedom of speech; 
the latter—enforcement of contract—will also be 
necessary to the preservation of my right to free- 
dom of the press. By this I mean that I may limit 
by contract the rights of all who deal with me and 
my press, and that government must enforce such 
contracts; government in particular must uncom- 
promisingly secure my right to break with a print- 
er, to refuse space to an advertiser, or to dismiss 


‘an employee, if any such should attempt to dictate 


my editorial policy. 

The same is true of freedom of religion. That 
great doctrine means simply this: that the indi- 
vidual may join what church he pleases, or no 





church if he pleases, and practice any ritual. In 
no case may government interfere; to do so would 
be a violation of freedom of religion. Government’s 
only obligation is to make this right secure against 
hostile persons who may be either within or with- 
out such church. As in the case of the other free- 
doms, the maintenance of order will protect the 
church and its personnel against physical violence, 
and the enforcement of contract will protect it 
from enemies within itself. In the latter case, if a 
minister of a certain religion should become hostile 
to it, government must protect the right of the 
church to oust him—by force if necessary. 

And so with academic freedom, The God-given 
right of individuals to found an academic institu- 
tion and to dedicate it to desirable ends must not 
be interfered with by government; it must, how- 
ever, be maintained by government, not only as 
against physical violence, but also in the enforce- 
ment of the right of the institution to dismiss em- 
ployees who desire to teach doctrines inconsistent 
with the ideals of the Academy, and without the 
terms of their contracts of employment. Only thus 
can academic freedom be secured. 

Self-evident as the above truths may be, there 
are those who would destroy academic freedom by 
wresting it from the Academy and vesting it in 
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the employee as against the Academy! Thus, where 
a teacher is dismissed for teaching matter unaccept- 
able to the Academy, these persons insist that the 
doctrine of academic freedom means that the em- 
ploying Academy must continue the teacher in his 
job, whatever he may teach! This perversion of 
academic freedom, if extended to the doctrine of 
freedom of religion, would mean that a church 
must retain a minister who became converted to 
and preached atheism. Just as freedom of religion 
would be erased by such extension, so academic 
freedom likewise would be irrevocably lost. 

Nothing in this determination means that the 
teacher or other employee of the Academy does 
not have a full right to academic freedom; he does, 
but as against government, and not against his 
employer, the Academy. Government may not in- 
terfere with his teaching; on the contrary it must 
make secure his right to be employed by whom he 
pleases and to teach what he pleases, limited only 
by the customary laws of libel, sedition and the 
like, and by the terms of his contract of employ- 
ment. Finally, government must secure his right 
to teach independently, or to join with others to 
found an Academy to his liking. 


A Contradiction in Terms 


Although the above conclusions are incontest- 
able, the state of education in this country is such 
that there might be this rejoinder: “Your analysis 
is correct as far as the press and the Church are 
concerned, because both are privately owned, but 
a different view of academic freedom must be 


taken, inasmuch as most educational institutions 
are publicly owned.” 

The rejoinder is apt, and must be met, because 
it is true that the difference exists. What would be 
meant, for instance, by freedom of the press if 
the press were owned and operated by the govern- 
ment? The answer is simple: the term becomes 
meaningless. Within the framework of our tradi- 
tions the concept of freedom of the press does not 
and cannot apply to the government-owned press; 
the phrase “free government-owned press” is a 
contradiction in terms. 

So also the phrase academic freedom as applied 
to the publicly owned institution is a contradiction 
in terms. There is no such thing; there can be no 
such thing. The public university is a part of gov- 
ernment; it is government; it therefore cannot be 
free from government. Its employees are govern- 
ment employees; their rights as such are lim- 
ited to the terms of their contracts. How paradox- 
ical to claim, as some do, that academic freedom 
should give such employees the right to teach sub- 
version of their employer! Their rights as citizens 
they retain, but their rights with respect to the 
public Academy are defined by the conditions under 
which they accept their salary checks. 

The public Academy itself, as I have shown, has 
no academic freedom; its employee has none unless 
he leave and teach independently or for a private 
employer. As in all cases of freedom, the extent 
of it can be measured by that part of it free of 
government. Those who would enlarge the area of 
academic freedom can do so to the extent that 
they remove the State from education. 
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Socialism via Taxation 


By SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


When left-wingers are charged with taking us 
down the Old World road, their stock reply is “But 
it isn’t socialism!” To them nothing is socialism 
that is not covered by the dictionary definition, 
“sovernment ownership of the means of produc- 
tion.” They know that the word “socialism” has a 
bad odor in American nostrils. 

But words change meaning, political tactics 
evolve, and dictionaries grow old. The sum and 
substance of socialism is the abolition of the reality, 
if not the name, of privately owned property. And 
what easier way is there for abolishing private 
property in the means of production than by taxing 
it out of the owner’s pocket? That is just as effective 
as confiscating the titles, and sounds less brutal. 
One of the means of production is money—tax 
money. 

For hundreds of years, taxes were collected in 
kind, by taking so much physical property. Now 
that we have a money economy, the effect remains 
the same; only the appearance is changed. 

For example, government could either take so 
many cattle from a farmer, or let him sell the 
cattle, and then take the money he gets for them. 
As we know, the word “pecuniary” comes from 
the Latin word for cattle. That’s the way it was 
done when “. . . there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed” (St. Luke 2:1). 

Where taxes are used not for the purpose of 
supporting the historic functions of government, 
but for social purposes, such as the redistribution 
of wealth, then to the extent that the money is so 
used, the substance of socialism can no longer be 
concealed by the use of sweet-smelling words. 

There is another way by which property is 
taken. That is government debt which inflates the 
money supply and cheapens the purchasing power 
of the dollar. It is estimated by the Economists 
National Committee on Monetary’ Policy that since 
1939, inflation has transferred one hundred billion 
dollars from private pockets that were represented 
by government bonds, life insurance policies, sav- 
ings accounts and similar dollar savings. 

By taxes, unbalanced budgets and government 
debt the Republic of the United States is being 
changed into a socialistic set-up. We have had a 
quarter century of unbalanced budgets. We have 
been told, and millions act on the belief, that public 
debt is of small importance because “we owe it to 


Some startling statistics show how our 
government’s growing power to tax and 
incur debt can mean the end of freedom. 


ourselves.” According to Senator Byrd, the debt 
of the federal government has now grown to the 
point where the total, direct and indirect, equals 
the tangible wealth of the nation. The doctrine of 
full employment to be maintained by the federal 
government, regardless of cost or unbalanced 
budgets, has gripped the public mind. 


The Boy and the Calf 


Such a climate of thinking obscures whatever 
dangers lie ahead, like fog on a highway. If we do 
at times doubt the wisdom of full speed through 
the fog, a siren song sings sweetly that we should 
not be too much concerned with unbalanced 
budgets, or the growth of government debt and 
taxes for the reason that our advancing produc- 
tivity and increasing wealth will soon make the 
burden relatively light. This assumes, of course, 
that people ten or twenty years hence will then 
rigidly live within their incomes, when for a 
quarter of a century we have told them that this is 
quite unnecessary! 

This is like the boy who lifted a newborn calf 
and said to himself, “If I lift the calf every day, I 
will be able to lift him when he is a steer.” He 
found that the calf grew faster than he did. The 
day came when he could not lift it. 

The fact is that the burden of taxes and public 
debt—federal, state and local—is growing much 
faster than our ability to pay. This fact has been 
obscured by the mirage of fifty-cent dollars 
through which we gaze in awe at our figures of 
national income. 

The relationship of the growing calf to the grow- 
ing boy is shown by the percentage which total 
taxes (federal, state and local) bear to net na- 
tional product, which is, of course, the only resource 
out of which taxes can be paid. 

In 1929, this percentage was 10.7. With no inter- 
ruption of importance, it had steadily grown to 
27.6 per cent by the end of 1953. 

Going back further to include World War One, 
we find that from 1902 to 1953, taxes increased: 


Percentage 
Federal’ taxes 11,765 
State taxes 6,657 
Local taxes ' 1,244 
All taxes, combined ...... 5,846 
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It will be seen that in good times and bad, in 
war and in peace, the calf has grown faster than 
the boy for more than fifty years—as a per cent 
of net national product. 

It should also be noted that all taxes are con- 
siderably less than all government spending. There 
are other sources of government revenue, such as 
borrowing, veterans’ insurance premiums, tariffs, 
profits from state liquor dispensaries, etc. For ex- 
ample, in 1953, total tax revenues (federal, state 
and local) were $93.2 billion in current dollars; 
government expenditures (federal, state and local) 
were $102.5 billion. All government spending as a 
per cent of net national product is now consider- 
ably above the 27.6 figure. The burden of govern- 
ment is getting more difficult to carry, despite our 
advancing technology, productivity and growing 
population. 

When the government debt—federal, state and 
local—is converted to uniform dollars (consider- 
ing the dollar from 1947 through 1949 as 100), we 
find that from 1929 through 1953 this debt has in- 
creased 386 per cent; all taxes have increased 410 
per cent; all goverment spending, per capita, has 
gone up 320 per cent; all government debt, per 
capita, has gone up 271 per cent. 

On the ability to pay side of the picture, during 
these same years, the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production has gone up only 127 per 
cent; agricultural production, only 46 per cent; 
population, only 31 per cent; net national product 
only 98 per cent, and corporation profits, after 
taxes, only 21.5 per cent. 


Business Already 54 per cent Socialized 


In 1929, corporations had $85 left out of each 
$100 of net income after paying their taxes—fed- 
eral, state and local. In 1953 they had only $46 left. 
One might say, therefore, that government has al- 
ready socialized 54 per cent of corporate privately 
owned business without becoming the title owner, 
as in nationalized Britain or communized Russia. 
At least it is in a financial position equal to own- 
ing 54 per cent of all corporate stock. And this 
does net include taxes on dividends. If these are 
included, “government ownership of the corporate 
means of production” is now over 60 per cent. 

While all taxes have risen 410 per cent, corpora- 
tion taxes have been boosted 768 per cent. In short, 
“soak the corporation.” This illuminates the 
mumbo-jumbo with which the political medicine 
men have infected public thinking. Corporations 
do not “‘pay” taxes. They collect taxes either from 
customers or shareowners—practically all from 
customers in the sales price unless the business is 
running at a loss. Only people pay taxes. 

Taxes as a part of net national product in 1929 
were 10.7 per cent. That left $89.30 out of each 
$100 of all goods and services produced yearly for 
private enterprise to use as it thought best. In 1953, 
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as stated, the percentage of taxes to product had 
gone up to 27.6. 

An astonishing fact is that in dollars of the same 
purchasing power, the total of all dividends paid 
in 1953, then the all-time peak year for “pros- 
perity,” was actually less than in 1929, despite the 
advances in technology and productivity since that 
time. 

These figures prove not only that socialism via 
taxation proceeds apace but that the vitality, initia- 
tive and flexibility of the private sector of our 
economy are being sapped. When will it pass the 
point of no return, as it seems to have done in 
France and other countries? To quote Mr. L. L. 
Colbert, the president of the Chrysler Corporation, 
“No government can be sound which challenges 
in size the economy that is expected to sustain it.” 


The Prospect for 1980 


If the proportion of taxes to net national product 
maintains its average rise in the future as it has 
since 1929, taxes will reach 100 per cent of net 
national product by 2042 A.D. At that point our 
incomes would be completely socialized. Perhaps 
we will never go that far. But when and at what 
point will we stop this constantly rising upward 
march to socialism via taxation? 

Based on the experience of 1929 to 1953, the 
curve of rising taxes will reach 50 per cent of net 
national product in 1980, only 25 years from now. 
If this rising curve continues upward, at some 
point—long before the year 2042—the American 
people will have lost their economic, if not their 
political freedom and become socialized in practical 
effect, even if they are still permitted to hold the 
nominal titles to farms, factories and homes. 

Taxes as a percentage of product need not go 
much higher than they are now before the political 
machines in control of our national and state gov- 
ernments will dominate American life. Business- 
men, voters and home owners will be so dependent 
on government purchases and financing that busi- 
ness and citizens generally will become suppliants 
at the political throne, and the balance of power 
will be held by those on government payrolls and 
their political allies and beneficiaries. 

The pressure for “federal aid” for highways and 
schools is an example. Federal taxes have pre- 
empted the sources of state and local revenues to 
the point where the busy beavers on the Potomac 
point the finger of shame at our schools and high- 
ways and demand that we hire them to aid us with 
our own money sent to them. This is like the police- 
man who stole the clothes off a man and then ar- 
rested him for indecent exposure! 

It is possible, of course, that some future re- 
bellion against rising taxes will take the form of 
increasing tax evasion and bribery of officials, un- 
til the morale of the nation, and the honor and 
character of its people rots away—again, as seems 








to be the case in France and in Italy today. 

Another possibility is that the weakening of in- 
itiative and willingness to work hard and take 
risks, by reason of government’s seizing more and 
more of the fruits of one’s toil, will gradually level 
off or even turn down the rising curve of national 
product. In that case the percentage of taxes to 
product might rise much faster than it is now doing. 

A British prizefighter after two or three bouts 
refused to fight again that year because the gov- 
ernment would take 97 per cent of his purse. ““Why 
risk my neck for three cents?” Or, as Calvin Cool- 
idge said, “If the government takes 20 per cent 
of what a man makes on Monday, 30 per cent on 
Tuesday, 40 per cent on Wednesday, 50 per cent 
on Thursday, he won’t show up for work the rest 
of the week.” 


Repudiation of Government Bonds 


Leading students of government finance believe 
that when taxes absorb more than 25 per cent of 
national product, as they now do, for any long 
period of time, taxpayers will demand even cheaper 
money and higher prices as an apparent way to 
ease their tax burden. With reference to other 
burdens, this was the motivating force behind the 
growth of the Greenback and Populist parties, the 
“free silver” campaign of 1896, the devaluation of 
the dollar in 1934, and similar movements through- 
out the world. 

Such a demand, expressed in continuing un- 
balanced budgets and the growth of debt at all 
government levels, would inevitably lead to further 
repudiation of government bonds in terms of their 
real value. This we have already witnessed to the 
extent of nearly half their former real value. The 
resulting distress would inevitably lead to more 
and more government intervention in the economy. 
There is no major country in the world which has 
not repudiated its debts in whole or in part, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Aside from war, there are fiscal reasons for this 
concentration of political, economic and financial 
power at Washington which need to be much better 
understood. 

Many, if not the majority of the 48 states limit 
the borrowing power of themselves or their munici- 
palities by constitutional restrictions. The federal 


government has none. In addition, many states, by 
constitution or statute, limit the taxing power of 
either the state or its municipalities, or both. Un- 
der the Sixteenth Amendment, the federal govern- 
ment can tax or confiscate incomes without limit. 
It is the only sovereign power which is not limited 
by the Constitution and Bill of Rights. The federal 
estate tax is a capital levy—also without limit. 

Second, states and municipalities cannot print, 
or coin, or devalue money to enlarge their func- 
tions and spending. They have to get their funds 
the hard way—by taxing their voters. Or, if they 
borrow money, they have to pay interest rates 
established in a free market and satisfy the lender 
that the loan is sure to be paid on its due date— 
from taxes. They cannot make the money markets 
their creatures nor depreciate interest rates at their 
caprice. This puts a brake on their borrowings, and 
creates resistance to socializing the capital or in- 
come of their taxpayers. 

Another brake on state or local taxes and debt 
is that taxpayers and industries can move else- 
where. They have the benefit of political competi- 
tion, state versus state, in keeping taxes at a some- 
what reasonable level. But with respect to federal 
taxes, there is no escape. 

The federal government, however, is under none 
of these legal or practical restrictions. It can force 
interest rates down; borrow huge funds cheaply, 
either from the savings of the people, or by mone- 
tizing its debt through the commercial banks, and 
then pay interest on the debt by converting still 
more of its promises into Federal Reserve notes, 
or bank deposits, or by devaluing its gold and 
silver hoardings, or by outright greenbacks. 

The federal government can print what is called 
“money”; the states can not. The federal govern- 
ment has the easy money route to do the bidding 
of vast pressure blocs eager to raid the treasury 
and “vote themselves rich,” and thus also the 
federal government has become their prisoner. 

It has not yet been proved anywhere in the 
history of the world that freedom can long endure 
when the government has the unlimited power to 
tax or incur debt. 

A limitation on the taxing power of the federal 
government is a necessity if we are to preserve 
private capitalism, the states of the Union and 
freedom itself. 


The system of plundering each other soon destroys all that it deals 
with. It produces nothing. Wealth comes only from production, and all 
that wrangling grabbers, loafers and jobbers get to deal with comes 


from somebody’s toil and sacrifice. 


Whenever we try to get paternalized we only succeed in getting 


policed. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 
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WHY RAILROADS 


SUPPORT AN UP-TO-DATE 
TRANSPORTATION 


POLICY 


Consider the extraordinary situation that the railroads of 
this country face today. 


Here is a fundamental industry, performing a service 
essential in peace and irreplaceable in war; which directly 
employs over one million people; which provides, main- 
tains and improves, at its own expense, the roadways and 
other extensive facilities which it uses — and which pays 
taxes on those roadways and facilities. Here is an indus- 
try operating with constantly increasing efficiency; which 
is conservatively financed, with a steadily decreasing 
total of fixed charges. 


Yet here is an industry which earns a return on invest- 
ment of only about 3/2 per cent — among the very lowest 
of all industries; an industry so restricted by the applica- 
tion of laws governing transportation that frequently it 
is not permitted to price its services on a competi- 
tive basis. 
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How can such a situation have arisen in a nation devote’ 
the classic concepts of free enterprise and equal opportuni 

An important part of the answer is clearly indicat 
by the recent report of the Presidential Committee 
Transport Policy and Organization created last yeat\] 
President Eisenhower. This Committee consisted offi 
members of the President’s Cabinet and two other his 
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government officials. It was charged with responsibilif[, the ond th 


for making “a comprehensive review of over-all fed, 


transportation policies and problems.” 
The report of the Committee, released by the Wi 
House in April, opens with this sentence: 


“Within the short span of one generation, this cout] 
has witnessed a transportation revolution. 
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“During this same period,” the report continues, Fesislation to 
ernment has failed to keep pace with this change -. 
regulation has continued to be based on the histo 
assumption that transportation is monopolistic de" 
the . . . growth of pervasive competition. The disloe 
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= tions which have emerged from this intensified competi- 
tun} tion, on the one hand, and the restraining effects of 
dicaxq Public regulation on the other, have borne heavily on 


tee the common-carrier segment of the transportation 


industry ... 
yearg , . 
2 In many respects, government policy at present pre- 
| of fi ae "ae! 
; vents, or severely limits, the realization of the most 
er 


economical use of our transportation plant.” 





0 the end that all forms of transportation should be de- 
‘Peloped to their greatest economic usefulness, the Cabi- 
et Committee recommended, among other things, that: 
“Common carriers . . . be permitted greater freedom, 
short of discriminatory practices, to utilize their eco- 
homic capabilities in the competitive pricing of their 
service...” 
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egislation to give effect to Committee recommendations 


a been introduced in Congress. 
desp Passage of this legislation would not give railroads any 


isifights that other forms of transportation do not already 
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have or would not receive. The legislation recognizes that 
each of the competing forms of transportation has ad- 
vantages in handling different kinds of shipments, moving 
between different points and over different distances. It 
proposes that each type of carrier be given the freest 
opportunity to do the job it can do best, at the lowest 
reasonable cost. 


That’s the way toward the best and most economical 
service, to the benefit of businessmen and taxpayers — 
and of the consuming public which, in the end, pays all 
transportation costs. “ 
For full information on this vital subject write for the 
booklet, “WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
844 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 








Will England Go Communist ? 


By REGINALD JEBB 


The logical end of socialism is communism. Social- 
ism is, in essence, State ownership and control of 
the means of production. If this control is not com- 
plete, the State is unstable. There is need of abso- 
lute obedience on the part of the subject, and 
obedience cannot be made absolute so long as the 
subject can make a livelihood independent of gov- 
ernmental administration. But control of a man’s 
life by others conflicts with human nature. There- 
fore, if the State is to ensure obedience, it must 
resort to force. But that is tyranny, the latest and 
most efficient example of which is communism. 
Therefore socialism, if it is to succeed, must de- 
velop into communism. 

That is the logical sequence, but it does not fol- 
low that every country that has adopted socialism 
will necessarily become communist. Logical ends 
are not always reached in practice. New conditions 
are apt to arise which alter the trend of events. 

As regards England, the first question to be asked 
is, how far is she socialist? And the second, do the 
socialistic tendencies apparent in her government 
look as though they would develop in the direction 
of communism? In answer to the first question, 
it may be affirmed that for a considerable number 
of years government has been becoming more cen- 
tralized and assuming greater powers over the com- 
munity. For example, State Planning for the whole 
country, with the consequent loss of control by local 
bodies, is largely taken for granted. There has been 
nationalization, or semi-nationalization, of a num- 
ber of industries. The Welfare State is in full swing, 
and is officially approved by all political parties. 
These are signs that England has been moving 
toward conditions in which it would be easy for 
the State to assume ownership of all the means of 
production and thus become fully socialist. 

But that is far from having happened. Free 
enterprise at present predominates over national- 
ized industry, and it is significant that the Labor 
Party, which is the principal, though not the only, 
agent of increased State controls, is as a whole 
somewhat shy of calling itself socialist. Moreover, 
even orthodox Socialists, like Mr. Bevan, have for 
the most part shown their dislike of communism in 
recent years. 

There are, too, other straws in the wind. State 
Planning has been found in many instances to be 
inefficient (for example in the coal industry, in the 
groundnuts scheme, in agricultural returns which 
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Not if she can avoid an economic breakdown, 
the author predicts from observation of the 
Welfare State tendencies in Britain today, 


take so long to collate that they are practically use- 
less); uneconomic, in its expenditure on bureau- 
cratic superivsion of State concerns, in bulk buy- 
ing, and in subsidies that make no differentiation 
between rich and poor; and unpopular, through the 
high-handed manner in which it makes mistakes, 
as in the recent affair of Crichel Down. Nor has 
nationalization, which raised such hopes among or- 
ganized labor, satisfied the wage earners. 


The Trend Away from Marxism 


Then there is a tendency among some of the in- 
tellectuals of the Labor Party to interpret socialism 
in the terms of Robert Owen rather than in those 
of Karl Marx. Here, for example, is a statement 
made by Mr. Crossman: “The job of the Socialist 
in the next ten years is not to centralize power any 
more—on the contrary, it is to decentralize power 
whenever it is possible . . . so as to ensure that in 
all walks of life people feel that they have power 
to decide something about themselves.” 

Mr. Strachey, too, who has been in turn a fol- 
lower of Sir Oswald Moseley, a near-Communist, 
and a Minister in the Labor Government, wrote not 
long ago in a letter to the Times: “Socialism itself 
is, surely, about the restoration of the means of 
production to those who operate them—namely, the 
workers by hand and brain. . . . In this debate 
[between the different traditions of socialist 
thought] the Webbs, Fabianism in general, and, on 
the whole, Marx have represented the tradition 
which has stressed State ownership, while . . .- 
Owen, Proudhon, Cole, the Guild Socialists, and 
the cooperative movement have represented the 
other tradition, the tradition that has sought to 
approach a direct restoration of the means of pro- 
duction to the workers by means of various forms 
of industrial democracy—of ‘the self-governing 
workshop’ and without State ownership as such.” 

Finally, Mr. Crosland writes: “We can at once 
dismiss certain lines of policy which are sometimes 
put forward as constituting the essence of good 
socialism, 1) the continued extension of free social 
services, 2) more and more nationalization of whole 
industries, 3) the continued proliferation of con- 
trols, 4) further redistribution of income by direct 
taxation.” All this goes to show that the roots of 
true socialism do not strike deep in England. 

Yet there is a danger which may make nonsense 
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both of the theories of politicians and of the dis- 
appointments felt by organized labor at the results 
of socialistic experiments. An economic breakdown 
that would wreck the Welfare State would play 
straight into the hands of extremists. Communism 
would take full advantage of a catastrophic col- 
lapse. If that be avoided, the advent of communist 
rule in England is extremely unlikely. The two 


+ main reasons for this lie in the decline of socialism 


and in the character of the English people. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence that 
points to a decline of socialism in western Europe. 
The disappearance of left-wing Popular Fronts and 
the return in the principal European countries of 
right-wing or center-party governments are notice- 
able features of the postwar period. Then there 
is widespread fear of Russia as a military power 
and of communism as judged by its results; and 
socialism has not been able to erase its record of 
support both for the Soviet Union and for its 
philosophy. It is therefore suspect. 


Socialism Is Unstable 


Furthermore, in a world that is craving for some 
spiritual guidance, socialism offers nothing. In this 
respect it differs from communism, which provides 
a religion—perverted though it is—that has in- 
spired many of its adherents. It is only to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that a man who is a rebel against 
traditional methods of government should be at- 
tracted toward communism, with its logical 
strength and fanatical incentives, rather than 
toward socialism, which has neither. 

There is a growing recognition, too, that social- 
ism does not know its own mind, that it falls be- 
tween two stools, that it is in essence unstable. But 
socialism has always been one of the principal 
breeding grounds of communism. Even in England, 
where the Labor Party has never been more than a 
dim reflection of European socialism, there have 
been many converts from it to communism. So, if 
socialism fades out, the loss to communism will 
be considerable. In England especially, where com- 
munism is abhorrent to the general character of 
the people, the loss will be severe. 

It is a trait in the English character to dislike 
violence. Though the English can be cruel, as their 
religious quarrels and their dealings with some 
subject peoples in the past show, yet on the whole 


they are law-abiding, kindly and not easily roused. 
Their acceptance for many years of an aristocratic 
form of government has accustomed them to a cer- 
tain measure of State paternalism, particularly 
when this is presented to them under the guise of 
democratic institutions. But they react strongly 
against certain forms of compulsion that are insep- 
arable from communism, and which a socialist gov- 
ernment must adopt if it is to be stable. 

To attempt to prophesy the political future of 
England would be a perilous venture, particularly 
at a moment like the present when many new ideas 
are coming into play from more widespread—if 
often superficial—acquaintance with other nations 
through war service, travel and an ever-increasing 
area of the world covered by the press and the 
radio. But, as has been seen, there are some possible 
pointers. If socialism continues its present ebb or 
disintegrates into a number of fragments in which 
Owenism predominates, we may see a new and in- 
vigorating move in the direction of personal re- 
sponsibility and a diffusion of private property, 
which would put an effective brake upon excessive 
centralized control. Such a move is beginning to 
take shape in the minds of organized labor, and 
both the Conservative and the Liberal parties seem 
to be encouraging it. On the other hand, the power 
of finance (not only in England but on a world 
scale) or the dominant position that technical ex- 
perts are acquiring in the modern world may pro- 
duce new controls and a loss of personal inde- 
pendence among the general populace, on the sort 
of lines adumbrated in Hilaire Belloc’s Servile State 
or James Burnham’s The Managerial Revolution. 

Or again, in the event of a war against the Soviet 
Union in which England was engaged, there might 
occur such chaotic destruction that totalitarian 
forms of government would become almost in- 
evitable. And, though the war was in origin a 
struggle against just that kind of tyranny, yet the 
result might well be that communism, or something 
like communism, would be its outcome. Chaos (as 
the Kremlin well knows) breeds governmental 
control, and the bonds of control, once tied, have 
a way of becoming tighter instead of looser when 
the emergency has passed. That, however, is a 
state of things that might happen to any country. 

But it does not seem likely that our diluted Eng- 
lish socialism will of itself lead us into the particu- 
lar tyranny called communism. 
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Sue examines its publications and program, 


and finds that Big Government has a friend in 


The League of Women Voters 


By BETTINA BIEN 


Bill looked up from his newspaper. “Sue, I see 
your beloved League of Women Voters is in the 
news again. It says here that a spokesman for the 
women voters appeared at a congressional commit- 
tee hearing to argue against the Bricker Amend- 
ment because, and I quote, it ‘strikes at the very 
heart of the principle of international coopera- 
tion.’ ””! 

“What do you mean, my ‘beloved League’?”’ 
asked his wife. I just joined to meet some of the 
women in this town when we moved here last year. 
But yes, I know the League is against that treaty 
law amendment. They say it would interfere with 
the President’s dealings with foreign diplomats.” 

“Now, Sue. What do you mean when you say ‘the 
League is against the amendment’? Was a poll of 
its members taken?” 

“No, not that I know of. But then, they didn’t 
have to. Mrs. Lee wrote a letter about it—just a 
minute, I’ll get my copy.” 

Back with a stack of circulars, Sue leafed through 
them and handed the letter to Bill. Signed by Mrs. 
John G. Lee, League President, it was dated Janu- 
ary 13, 1954. He read: 


The League of Women Voters of the United States 
is opposed to the Bricker Amendment. During the 
past year Leagues throughout the country have 
studied the issues involved and the weight of opin- 
ion expressed is clearly against the Bricker Amend- 
ment as not only unnecessary but as dangerous for 
the future security of our country. 


“Mrs. Lee says the local leagues studied the is- 
sue,” Bill observed, “and that opinion was against 
the amendment. So, Sue, there must have been 
some sort of a poll of members.” 

“Not necessarily. In the first place, Bill, if you 
read that over again you’ll see that it doesn’t say 
the League members studied the Bricker Amend- 
ment. It says we studied ‘the issues.’ I guess most 
every local league in the country has studied the 
United Nations, international trade agreements, 
foreign aid, etc., off and on, for several years. And 
in the fourth paragraph of her letter, Mrs. Lee says 
the Bricker Amendment would interfere with these 
programs which call for ‘international cooperation.’ 
So, I guess we have been studying ‘the issues’ in- 
volved. Anyway, the League officials must have de- 
cided that we members had studied the issues and 





1 New York Times, April 30, 1955. 
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that we concluded the Bricker Amendment was 
opposed to the League’s stand on international af- 
fairs.” 

“But,” Bill persisted, “there must have been 
some kind of a survey, Sue, to find out the ‘opinion 
expressed.’ ” 


Not So “Grass Roots” 


“Maybe I can explain how the League operates. 
It is not as ‘grass roots’ as many members think. 
There is a system set up so that National Head- 
quarters doesn’t have to ask the members every 
time it takes an official position. As a matter of 
fact, this was planned so the League could take 
a stand when an issue is ‘hot,’ without having to 
wait to poll League members. This gives a better 
chance to be politically effective. ...” 

Bill interrupted. “I thought the League made a 
big issue of the fact that it is nonpartisan.” 

“That’s right, according to its own definition. 
It never endorses candidates—only issues. Here 
—see what it says in The Local League Handbook 
[LWV Publication #41, 1955]: 


The League takes a position on issues, but never 
on candidates. ...A League position is arrived at 
independently and bears no relation to the positions 
of candidates, factions, or parties. 


“But,” Sue continued, “even so, the League has 
had lots of influence, judging from the programs it 
has endorsed since it was started. It was founded 
in 1920.2 The League sort of grew out of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which had worked for passage of the Nineteenth 
(Woman Suffrage) Amendment. The League’s or- 
ganizers aimed to furnish information about pub- 
lic affairs to the new women voters so they wouldn’t 
parrot their menfolk’s opinions all the time.” 

“IT must say, Sue, if you are typical, the League 
certainly wouldn’t have been at all necessary, if 
that was all it was trying to do!” 

“Please try not to interrupt, or you’ll never get 
the answer to your question. 

“The new League, as I said, set out in 1920 to 
try to interest women voters in politics. It was 





2 Sue’s information about the background of the League is largely 
taken from A History of the League Program by Kathryn H. Stone 
(LWV Publication No. 133, 1949). 
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jogical to start with problems already familiar to 
women, such as child welfare, education, standards 
of cleanliness for food preparation, working condi- 
tions for women, etc. The League’s aim was to show 
how conditions in these fields could be improved 
through government, and then to work for political 
action through legislation ‘in the public interest.’ 

“Bill, I know you don’t approve of the govern- 
ment’s having a finger in every pie, so to speak. But 
the League certainly does, for every time a question 
is raised, the League asks, ‘What can government 
do about this?’ As a result, the League has sup- 
ported all sorts of laws. Apparently they are quite 
proud of the contribution they have made to their 
passage. For instance, they take some credit for so- 
cial security, public housing, TVA, federal aid pro- 
grams to the states for various purposes, public 
employment agencies, state unemployment relief, 
public works projects, and during the war they 
were in favor of price controls and rationing. 

“And now I'll try to explain how the League de- 
termines its ‘official position.’ As I said, the system 
doesn’t seem as ‘democratic’ as I thought when I 
joined. It claims to operate on the principles of 
‘representative government.’ ” 


Not Easy to Change the National Program 


Sue then summarized the operatio., of the League 
of Women Voters of the United States as explained 
in its by-laws, as amended at its 1954 convention. 
Members of the National organization belong to 
local leagues at the community level. The local 
leagues are, also, organized at the state level into 
state leagues, which take action at the state level. 

Officers of the National League are elected by 
delegates from the local leagues who assemble 
every other year in a National Convention. Each 
league (local, state and national) has its Board 
of Directors, made up of its elected officers, six 
elected directors, plus not more than six directors 
appointed by the elected Board members. The 
Board of each league (local, state and national) 
decides when and how to take action on issues in- 
cluded on its program. The timing is up to the 
Board at the appropriate level of government. 

It is at the National Convention, also, that the 
national program and principles are decided upon. 
Six months before the convention is scheduled, the 
National Board meets to work up a “proposed pro- 
gram,” taking into consideration suggestions it has 
received from member leagues. This “proposed 
program” is then submitted to the member leagues 
for discussion and consideration, but no recom- 
mendations for changes may even be considered at 
the National Convention unless there is a two- 
thirds vote on the floor of the convention. And any 
additions or amendments to the program require 
a two-thirds vote of the delegates. 

“Therefore,” Sue pointed out, “I would imagine 
the National Board’s program, requiring the ap- 


proval of only a majority of the delegates, generally 
goes through pretty much intact. 

“The program is made up of two parts—the 
‘Platform’ and the ‘Current Agenda.’ Included in 
the ‘Platform’ for 1954-56 are eighteen so-called 
Platform Principles and eight Continuing Responsi- 
bilities. 

“This is getting rather complicated.” Sue inter- 
rupted herself. “Are you still with me?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, these Platform Principles and Continuing 
Responsibilities are brief statements of general 
principles based on conclusions reached through 
studies by League members in past years. For in- 
stance, since World War Two, League members 
have studied the United Nations, UNRRA, FAO, 
ERP, the International Bank for Reconstruction, 
the British loans, the “Truman Doctrine,’ the Greek- 
Turkish loan, export-import controls, etc., all of 
which League officials have evidently looked on 
with favor. I guess the members of the local leagues 
have studied treaty law briefly—anyway, National 
Headquarters put out a bibliography on it several 
months before Mrs. Lee wrote her official letter to 
President Eisenhower. These studies led the dele- 
gates at the 1954 National Convention to include 
in the ‘Platform’ several statements on interna- 
tional affairs. For instance, they expressed support 
of the UN, regional defense pacts, foreign aid and 
international cooperation.® 

“Apparently, these general principles calling for 
support of the UN and ‘international cooperation,’ 
as interpreted by the National Board, were the 
basis of the League’s official position in opposition 
to the Bricker Amendment. 

“Incidentally, Bill, you might be interested in 
seeing some of the other Principles. For instance, 
they call for ‘measures to counteract inflation or 
deflation . . . the principles of representative gov- 
ernment and individual liberty established in the 
Constitution of the United States ...a system of 
federal, state and local taxation which is flexible 
and equitable . .. adequate financing of government 
functions and services,’ and ‘domestic policies 
which facilitate the solutions of international prob- 
lems.’ ” 

“Gee whiz! Those principles are broad enough 
to suit either a saint or a devil.” 


“Yes, I know. But, as I understand it, these gen- 
eral principles are the source from which the Na- 





3 Of the eight Continuing Responsibilities in the 1954-6 Program, 


the first three pertain to international affairs: 
1. U.S. support of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
including adequate financial contributions, increased use, and im 
proved procedures. 


2. U.S. support of measures designed to keep the peace through 


the United Nations and regional defense arrangements 


3. U.S. support of measures to promote international economic 

development and technical assistance. 

The last two of the eighteen Platform Principles relate to inter- 
national affairs: 

17. Cooperation with other nations in solving international problems 

and promoting world peace. 

18. Development of international organization and ternational 

law to achieve permanent means of cooperation. 
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tional Board derives its authority ‘to make certain 
timely decisions on behalf of the League.’ And 
when the National Board decides it is ‘Time for 
Action,’ it calls on members all over the country to 
support the League’s official position by various 
means: radio, TV, newspapers, letters to Congress- 
men, etc. Look, Bill. Read this word of instruction 
to local leagues: 


A League shall respond to a Time for Action 
sent by a national or state Board. If a local League 
does not agree with the position of the state or na- 
tional League on an issue, or if it feels its mem- 
bership is not prepared on the subject, it may choose 
not to take legislative action. However, it shall 
inform its members of the Time for Action so that 
they can act as individuals if they wish to do so. 
A report as to why no action was taken shall be 
sent by the [local] Board to the state or national 
Board for its information. A local League shall not 
take official action contrary to a state or national 
stand. ... 


“How’s that for democratic procedure?” 


Membership Polls Considered “Not Sound” 


Bill started reading over Sue’s shoulder. ‘‘Look 
at this section, above that one you’re reading. That 
answers my question about polling the members: 


Determining consensus should be an interpretive 
process. The Board should take into account areas 
of agreement expressed in general membership 
meetings, in unit meetings, and in Conventions and 
the annual meeting when the Program was selected. 
The Board should give continuous attention to the 
development of membership thinking throughout 
the year as each Program item is discussed. In this 
way the Board is in touch with membership think- 
ing as it develops and does not need to seek it when 
an emergency arises ... [italics supplied.] 


‘““And here’s the clincher: 


Polling the membership, particularly by mail or 
phone, to arrive at an agreement, is not sound. It 
tends to force crystallization of opinion without 
benefit of deliberation. Moreover, it does not allow 
for variation of opinion. 


“So, I guess it is official League practice, as you 
say, to determine the majority opinion of its mem- 
bers by interpretation, rather than consulting the 
members and asking them point-blank what they 
believe on a particular issue. You must have been 
right,” Bill went on. “There was no poll on the 
Bricker Amendment. And yet when Mrs. Lee an- 
nounced the League’s opposition, the implication 
was that she spoke for all 127,000 members.” 

Sue was thoughtful for a moment. “You know, 
this discussion makes me wonder about the sub- 
ject on the present Current Agenda, and whether 
or not the League ‘opinion’ which evolves from 
this current study, as interpreted by the National 
Board, might one day form the basis for an official 
League position in favor of more government, or 
perhaps the UN’s ‘bill of rights.’ 

“Remember, the League’s two-year program is 
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Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Copyright 1955 by The Curtis Publishing Company 


“Sometimes I think this club is run by a clique.” 





made up of two parts, the ‘Platform’ of general 
statements of principle, based on studies made dur- 
ing previous years, and the ‘Current Agenda,’ 
which is composed of ‘items for concentrated study 
and concerted action.’ The current subjects for 
study under this heading are 1) U.S. international 
trade policies and 2) individual liberty. The League 
is already on record in favor of governmental con- 
trol of international trade, so it is the second sub- 
ject, ‘individual liberty,’ that has me guessing!” 
“TI can’t imagine,” Bill broke in, “how ideas of 
individual liberty could possibly be used as an ex- 
cuse for advocating more governmental power!” 
“Yes, I know—I couldn’t either, until I had been 
to some of our study units. But let me explain. 
“At the first few meetings we talked about the 
struggles for freedom, how the Magna Charta was 
written, and the risks men took, facing imprison- 
ment, physical torture and even death, to fight for 
the right to worship as they pleased, to write and 
publish books, to gain trial by jury, and so on. Their 
successes, over the centuries, resulted in a number 
of ‘rights’ which Englishmen thought their due, and 
the American Revolution was fought by men who 
believed they were entitled to these ‘rights.’ ” 
‘“‘What’s wrong with that?” Bill asked. 
“Nothing! What makes me question the purpose 
of this study (if there was a purpose in the selec- 
tion of this topic) is the general point of view, 
and, yes, even slant or bias which is apparent in 
the League-recommended literature by modern 
authors. It is true that they tell about this early 
history of the freedom fight. But when they try to 
apply the principles of freedom to current prob- 
lems—that’s where they go off base, in my opinion. 
“The League is pushing a series of pamphlets, 
Freedom Agenda booklets,* and they have also put 
out a mimeographed bibliography on ‘Individual 
Liberty.’ Of course, the officials of the League can’t 





4 Published, with funds provided by the Fund for the Republic of 
the Ford Foundation, by Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 
a research and educational organization created by the League. 
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be held responsible for every statement in books 
whose publication they had nothing to do with. And 
in fairness I should say that the Freedom Agenda 
pooklets all carry a disclaimer of responsibility on 
the part of the sponsors. Nevertheless, League offi- 
cials are answerable for the fact that certain books 
and writers, and not others, were selected for rec- 
ommendation. And when they all present more or 
less the same viewpoint it would seem they must 
reflect the League’s position. 

“One after another, the League-recommended 
authors advocate some kind of government plan- 
ning and control over commerce and industry. They 
all seem to look on government as a friend, not as 
a possible threat to freedom. Some of the authors 
fear newspaper monopolists, one advocates a na- 
tional educational system for ‘democracy,’ and a 
number of them give the impression that the right 
to own property is a sort of lesser right. They 
criticize especially nineteenth-century Supreme 
Court decisions as too strictly limited to the protec- 
tion of private property and contracts, and imply 
that the Supreme Court judges were out-of-step 
with the times. The constitutional checks and bal- 
ances, they say, create rigidities and place obstacles 
in the path of efficient government.” 

Bill interrupted. “Of course! The men who 
wrote our Constitution were afraid of efficient gov- 
ernment.” 

“Well, the authors of the suggested readings 
wouldn’t agree, Bill—they want more efficiency. 
They imply that the President should have wide 
latitude in using his own discretion to act, espe- 
cially in emergencies. They say he has vast powers 
unspecified in the Constitution. When the President 
assumes added powers, it is not ‘undemocratic,’ 
because he is an elected official. On the other hand, 
to grant to the judges, who are appointed to office, 
the right to overrule legislation, tends to violate 
the principles of ‘democracy.’ ” 


Criticism of the Legislative Branch 


“Sue, this reminds me of something Hayek said 
in The Road to Serfdom. Remember what he wrote 
about the Socialists and the Nazis? He said they 
always objected to the idea of ‘merely’ formal 
justice and equality under the law, and especially 
attacked an independent judiciary system such as 
our Constitution had sought to provide.” 

“Yes,” answered Sue, “I remember. That’s one 
of my reasons for wondering why these particular 
books and authors were recommended. 

“There is another idea running through the 
Freedom Agenda pamphlets,” she continued. “The 
writers seem to be afraid the Legislative branch 
is getting too powerful, and they criticize con- 
gressional investigations, governmental loyalty 
programs and laws aimed at preventing subversive 
activities. They’re sort of ‘anti-anti-communist,’ I 
would say. But they do give some interesting facts. 


Maybe the women who study them will learn some- 
thing about freedom anyway.” 

“Perhaps,” Bill replied. “But if League officials 
interpret member opinion to mean ‘there ought to 
be a law,’ will their study be helping the cause? 
I’m not opposed to studying freedom, Sue—not at 
all. But why be the tool of a national organization 
that seems always to interpret member opinion as 
an endorsement of more government?” He paused 
a moment, then continued. “Sue, you have read a 
lot of League publications, as well as books they 
refer to. Tell me, generally speaking, do they rec- 
ommend socialism?” 

“What do you mean by ‘socialism’?” 

“Do they promote Big Government?” 

“Yes, I think so. But you can see for yourself. 
Here’s one of their publications about the United 
Nations.® In this pamphlet, the UN is considered 
practically synonymous with ‘international cooper- 
ation.’ It advocates strengthening the UN and its 
specialized agencies like UNESCO and ECOSOC. 

“Here’s another League publication called ‘Big 
Government and the Citizen.’ ‘What we have to 
fear is not big government so much as government 
out of control... . Authority should be decentral- 
ized to the greatest extent feasible, with cen- 
tralized control and supervision.’ So it recommends 
efficiency, good management and a clear line of 
command. 

“And, Bill, according to the National Board 
(August 1953) the League is opposed officially to 
limiting income taxes to 25 per cent because ‘it 
would virtually eliminate “progressive” rates of 
taxation and thus violate the principle of ability 
to pay.’” 

Bill was stunned. “Just what kind of women vot- 
ers are they turning out? Do your friends in the 
League realize what kind of propaganda it puts 
out?” 

“Some do, of course. They’re pretty smart.” 

“Then, why did they join?” 

“For all sorts of reasons. Some joined for the 
same reason I did—to meet folks. Others wanted 
to learn about their local government. And many 
women join because they’re stirred up about the 
horrible mess the world is in and they want to do 
something. They join because they approve of ac- 
tion and, of course, the League is set up to act!” 

“But do they approve of the way the League 
acts? From what you have said, Sue, the League 
of Women Voters has lent support continuously, 
from the time it was founded, to programs which 
have led to ever-increasing governmental powers, 
higher and higher taxes, and more and more inter- 
ference with the private affairs of citizens. Sue, 
perhaps you had better ask yourself just why you 
continue to add weight to official statements of the 
League by letting it appear to speak for you.” 





5 The Citizen and the United Nations. (LWV Publication No. 1 
1951). 
6 LWV Publication No. 164, 1951. 
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As the tumult of the last congressional session re- 
treats into the dim recent past, some echoes linger. 
One is of the constitutional fight over the Status 
of Forces Treaty—an issue that, by reason of 
parliamentary restrictions, found vent in bitter de- 
bate on an amendment of the military reserves 
bill. In the House, Representative Frank Bow (See 
the FREEMAN, July) battled for the constitutional 
rights of American servicemen abroad — from 
Tokyo to Turkey—endangered by the abdication 
of those rights (from habeas corpus to trial by 
jury) under the Status of Forces Treaty. But in the 
Senate, the great constitutional case against this 
surrender was argued by Senator William E. Jen- 
ner, Republican from Indiana. For some years, 
both on Capitol Hill and out through the country, 
the Indiana Senator has been attracting increas- 
ing interest. It is time to examine his philosophy 
and actions. 

In the Senate, Jenner has deservedly won the 
name of the “‘militant constitutionalist.” The East- 
ern metropolitan press, of course, has long stamped 
him as a “wild isolationist” and “right-wing re- 
actionary,” and several “roundups” on Washington 
by “liberal” commentators have rated him as 
among the ten “worst” senators (with Morse and 
Humphrey, naturally, as the “best’’). The “isola- 
tionist” epithet is patently as absurd as if it were 
applied to Herbert Hoover, and “reactionary” in 
the “liberal” lexicon now signifies “constitutional- 
ist.” 

“Wild”? Certainly not with the facts or the state- 
ments of traditional American doctrine. But defi- 
nitely audacious in voicing what he considers the 
truth too long concealed from the American peo- 
ple. One story on the Hill about Jenner is illumi- 
nating. When, in 1949, he was the first (even before 
McCarthy) to debunk the legend of the “great” 
General George C. Marshall, actually the grave- 
digger of our policy in the Far East, Jenner was 
approached by a friendly Southern conservative. 
“Your speech on Marshall, Bill—,” warned the 
friend, “the Eastern gang will destroy you for 
that.” Jenner, mindful of the money and propa- 
ganda jobs expended to defeat Wheeler, La Fol- 
lette, Shipstead and others, knew well what his 
colleague meant. But he never pulled his punches, 
and he won re-election in 1952. 
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Born in Southern Indiana in 1908, raised in a 
middle-class small-town atmosphere (his father 
was an auto dealer), he was graduated from the 
Indiana University Law School just as the great 
depression started. Almost immediately, he entered 
politics and was elected as a Republican State 
Senator in 1934, rising to the position of Majority 
Leader in the State Senate in 1941. After the war 
(in which he served as an Air Corps officer), he 
ran for U.S. Senator in 1946 and came to Washing- 
ton in the same “class” as many other GOP visitors 
in the famous “had enough?” defeat of tae Demo- 
crats in that year. He supported Taf: in 1952, 
holding the Indiana delegation to the Ohioan until 
the literally bitter end in the GOP convention. 

In short, a Hoosier, with all the stubborn in- 
dividualism and tenacious adherence to the tradi- 
tional principles of the Republican Party which 
characterize the politics of the state of Indiana. 

In 1951, the Indiana Legislature (Republican) 
passed a law that opened welfare rolls for publi- 
cation. Since the federal government had entered 
the welfare picture, Indiana’s costs had gone up 
fantastically. The federal government, disapprov- 
ing of the Legislature’s move, threatened to 
withhold millions of dollars which it had been 
contributing to the state exchequer. Citizen groups 
were aroused and urged defiance of “federal bu- 
reaucratic dictation.” They wanted the state to pay 
entirely for its own welfare system, under strict 
local supervision. 

Senator Jenner leaped into national prominence 
when he introduced into Congress an amendment 
to the Revenue Bill in 1951 to prohibit the Federal 
Security Adminstration from withholding federal 
funds from any state which, by legislation, opened 
relief rolls to public inspection. The amendment 
was adopted. Other states followed Indiana’s ex- 
ample and found not only that the system reduced 
sharply the number of fraudulent relief cases, 
but also that the fact did not bear out the claims 
of welfare workers that needy persons were hu- 
miliated or exploited by publication. Since then 
Jenner has been known in the Senate, not only 
for this defense of state autonomy in such matters, 
but also for his constant interest in states rights. 

“The Welfare State,” said Jenner in a speech on 
May 7, 1952, “is a trap with iron jaws to seize and 
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nold the liberties of the people. It is always covered 
with pretty leaves and flowers to look like a bit 
of woodland scenery, so that the innocent victims 
will not be aware of any danger until they are 
caught and held so tightly they cannot move. Every 
step taken by the Welfare State has been a step 
in the direction of pure executive power, unham- 
pered by law. Every step has been camouflaged by 
gifts the government gives each class or group 
to win its electoral support until the trap is closed.” 

This utterance came in a speech the Indiana Sen- 
ator made about the Truman seizure of the steel 
industry in 1952. He perceived in the President’s 
step another example of executive “despotism 
above the law,” camouflaged by the plea that it 
was for the “welfare of the people.” But Jenner 
called it a mistake to assume that when another 
President (that was what the Republicans were 
hopefully talking about in that spring) replaced the 
assertive Truman, the problem would be solved. 
“No President,” he declared, “can dismantle the 
Colossus on the Potomac. From the moment he was 
elected, any President would be a prisoner of the 
forces which are working for absolute power. We 
have in this body men who would make good Presi- 
dents, but we do not have in this body or outside 
it anyone who, as President, could dismantle the 
Colossus.” Today, the statistics on federal em- 
ployees, only a tiny bit fewer than in 1952, bear 
out the Indianan’s prediction. 

The Hoosier constitutionalist went on: “Neither 
the courts, the Constitution, nor the law enforce 
themselves. When the Executive is not bound by 
the law, who is to enforce the law? The Executive 
operates by power... There is no answer to power 
but power.” The power, he emphasized, resides 
in the Legislative branch: “I say Congress is re- 
sponsible for the twenty-year erosion of our liber- 
ties. Without the means voted by Congress, the 
New Dealers and Fair Dealers would appear for 
what they are—men of straw.” 


Those in the Senate Cloakroom know that Jenner 
has made an intensive study of the bureaucracy, 
questioning former bureaucrats and ex-New 
Dealers, accumulating a store of knowledge on how 
the bureaucracy thinks and works, how it formu- 
lates strategy and tactics. On June 6 of this 
year, speaking in Minneapolis, the Indiana Senator 
described the “rule of the elite,” the “fourth house” 
(additional to the Executive, Judiciary and Legis- 
lative branches), “the planning bureaucracy,” with 
such “loose powers and vast funds that it virtually 
escapes control by the Congress, the President and 
the courts.” He says the elite have “banded to- 
gether out of self-interest, in time of crisis, to 
seize power and make themselves a permanent 
governing class.” This elite which we have been 
training for over twenty years “under the New 
and Fair Deals and the present Adminstration .. . 
have been learning how to handle the high-tension 


wires of big government and hiding from us how 
much they have learned.” Our government, Jenner 
concludes, “is now operating through two rival 
centers of power competing for sovereignty, one 
under the Constitution, one against it. Every issue 
and every problem of politics and government 
must be judged in terms of this irrepressible con- 
flict.” 

Did the defeat of the Democrats reduce the 
power of the elite? Jenner declares: “In 1953, the 
revolutionary elite went underground while the 
Republicans took over the constitutional offices. In 
1954, the elite surfaced again. They were sure we 
had been put to sleep.” Then, he points out, the 
Berlin conference, the 1954 Geneva conference, 
the Indo-China debacle, the violations of the Ko- 
rean truce followed—‘“were the ‘line’ of the same 
hidden revolutionists who had seized control of 
the Democratic Party.” 

The process develops in 1955. “Disarmament is 
obviously a key proposal in this revolution. . . . In- 
ternational plans for disarmament not only limit 
American sovereignty but they add to the power 
of civilian appointees over our fighting forces,” 
says the Indiana Senator, who regards the appoint- 
ment of Harold Stassen to the Cabinet as a major 
development. Stassen, as Jenner sees it, “outflanks 
the State Department, the Defense officials, and 
the American delegates to the UN, not to mention 
Congress!”” And what does Stassen want and intend 
to do? “To divide our resources with the rest of 
the world, while our ablest minds are integrated 
with those of other nations, so they can do little 
or nothing for the United States.” 

In a speech in 1951, Jenner said we were being 
governed by a “blueprint for our destruction.” 
Today, he says, “the blueprint is so perfect, the 
whole system is controlled by automation. There 
are only a few key switches and the members of 
the revolutionary elite have the switches in their 
own hands.” 

This, indeed, is a dismal diagnosis. Has Senator 
Jenner no remedy? The course he recommends 
emerges in recent speeches. “If we will organize 
political action, to support the pro-Americans in 
our government and in public life, the world con- 
flict will soon be over. We can win true peace for 
all the world if we will gird ourselves to defeat 
the enemy within. . . . We need a drastic cut in 
taxes. We can never dismantle the elite until we 
revive the Tenth Amendment which insures that 
all powers not delegated to the federal government 
by the Constitution or prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states or the people.” 

His finale—“I hope yet to see the House and 
Senate suspend all work on legislation, appropria- 
tions, treaties and appointments, and form them- 
selves into a committee of the whole, to end the 
appropriating of our money to a government within 
a Government, whose purpose is to abolish the 
Constitution.” 
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By M. STANTON EVANS 


The recent revival of The Tempest in Stratford, 
Connecticut, and the ensuing ecstasies over the 
play (if not the acting), pose a question: Why 
are modern critics so ga-ga over this, of all 
Shakespeare’s plays? 

A good reader, I think, were he to encounter 
The Tempest without advance notice, would not be 
inclined to class it among Shakespeare’s best. It 
is in many ways a very pleasant kind of a play. 
The story is simple and charming. Prospero, “right 
Duke of Milan,” as Shakespeare calls him, is visited 
on his exile’s island by unfriendly castaways. Be- 
cause he has supernatural powers he is able to 
manipulate the acts of his visitors so that all turns 
out to suit his desires. It is obviously a fantasy, 
and it is underscored with typical Shakespearean 
ambiguity. On a superficial level, however, its 
moral lesson does not seem so ambiguous; which is 
the cause, I believe, of the exaggerated admiration 
which the play elicits. 

The Tempest has nothing of the magnitude of 
Lear, or Hamlet, or of the less-known but com- 
pelling Coriolanus. It is a fantasy in miniature, 
and is not, in the light of Shakespeare’s gigantic 
creations, a “great” play. And yet it is the darling 
of nearly every modern critic or professor of 
English. We are constantly told that this play rep- 
resents the “mellow” Shakespeare; it is the play of 
his mature years; it is really the most profound 
of his plays, etc., etc. 

Here, for instance, is an excerpt from a review by 
Brooks Atkinson, acknowledged spokesman for up- 
to-date attitudes about the drama: 


There is some horrifying stuff in the earlier works 
of Shakespeare .. . signifying a man whose good 
sense had broken down under the infliction of be- 
trayal or disaster. All this The Tempest blows away. 

As lyric poetry it is superb—not merely in the 
limpid phrasing of lines but in the creating of an 
idealized world where things are ordered with 
grace, spontaneity, and affection . . . It is the work 
of a man happy in his command of the language. 
He is now so mature that he can write without art- 
ful self-consciousness. 


This appraisal is typical of the current critical and 
professorial binge of enthusiasm for The Tempest. 
Similar remarks will be found in any discussion of 
the play you come across. Why? Just what is it 
about this particular work of Shakespeare’s that 
sends “us moderns” into an automatic swoon? 
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Right Dukes of the Left 


Modern critics tell us that The Tempest is really 
the “most mature” of Shakespeare’s plays, and so 
forth. Why? This author thinks he has an answer, 


Max Eastman maintains that trends in literary 
and political thought are closely allied. Literary 
and political preferences, after all, are merely 
the same sensibility viewed from different angles, 
While this does not imply any general validity for 
politically-based literary analysis, I think that the 
rage for The Tempest can be adequately under- 
stood if we consider it in connection with its 
magnifiers’ political predilections. 

Shakespeare’s most infuriating habit was a pen- 
chant for ambiguity. At the same time, it was the 
consummation of his art. He posed, but seldom 
answered, questions of colossal import—setting the 
reader’s or viewer’s mind to do some independent 
work. Among other great attributes, this f-culty 
for stirring the mental processes of his audience 
is the kind of thing that helps to jolt him up several 
qualitative notches above his competitors. In 
Antony and Cleopatra, for instance, the question 
is raised of whether or not Antony‘s world is well 
lost; Dryden’s rewrite, All for Love, settled the 
problem with no doubts. Whether this ambiguity 
is craft or cowardice, its provocative exploitation 
is the stuff of greatness. 


The “Large Significance” 


Thus it is strange that in The Tempest Shake- 
speare seems to depart from his formula of equivo- 
cation. In the clear outline of Prospero’s character 
we seem to see, by object lesson at least, an 
“answer.” Not an answer to a specific problem 
so much as to a generalized question: namely, 
What would be the most ideal method of coping 
with the problem of evil in human affairs? Shake- 
speare’s stance on this question is not altogether 
clear; but the modern critic has little trouble in 
accepting superficial appearances and going on 
from there. Professor Hardin Craig remarks ap- 
provingly that “when one reads the large signifi- 
cance of the play as the delineation of ideal power 
and justice in the world, one is disposed to think 
that .. . of itself is a sufficient motive for its com- 
position.” 

While modern literature and modern political 
thought seem to be in many ways poles apart 
philosophically, their real affinity is apparent in 
a predominant trend which they share: a move- 
ment toward authority. The authority in each case 
is a central elite, which covers its concentrate of 
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power by propounding a relativistic and mean- 
ingless individualism—the only purpose of which 
is to exempt the elite itself from being referred 
to any objective standards. Also, in each case, the 
proponents of this sickly school of thought are 
not disingenuous. The majority of them are both 
intelligent and well-meaning. In fact, the only 
real bar against granting them the power they 
desire is that they are, after all, human. 

The main character in The Tempest, Prospero, 
has as many excellent qualities as you could want 
in a human being. He is a captivating figure. Wise, 
judicious and all-powerful, he manipulates all 
forces to his ends. He is able to implement his 
perfect wisdom by the exercise of his absolute 
power. He is, in fact, a kind of miniature god. 
“Kind of,” that is. He is still a human being. 

As an omnipotent human, Prospero is merely 
the final extension of the deified leader. He is the 
Prince, raised to the ultimate power. It is his 
wisdom and beneficence which differentiate him 
from the ‘“‘Fuehrer”’ types that rise again and again 
the world over. But it is exactly these kindly 
qualities which make him the philosophical dan- 
ger that he is—a luminous and justifying arche- 
type for the Egghead of today. 

As one reads the play and sees Prospero in ac- 
tion, controlling everyone on the island to bring 





The all-powerful and all-benevolent Prospero (Ray- 
mond Massey, standing), commands his servant from 
the supernatural, Ariel (Roddy McDowall). Scene is 
from presentation of The Tempest at the American 
Shakespeare Festival held in Stratford, Connecticut. 


about the happy denouement, the natural thought 
is: “Wouldn’t it be nice if someone could do that?” 
From here the simple and logical step is “Wouldn’t 
it be nice if I could do that?” 

And there you have the modern liberal. 

The intellectual biography of the modern liberal 
is, by this time, fairly well-known. His piquant 
charm has been set before us in numerous books 
by conservative critics; and he has revealed him- 
self several times in his franker moods. At his 
best, he is a good-hearted egg, merely eager to 
arm himself in the panoply of the State, and thus 
empowered, to manipulate everything and every- 
body to fit his will and his conception of justice. 
He can hardly wait to play the role of Prospero, 
for which he is type-cast. As an example of this 
aggressive do-goodery, and in line with my con- 
sideration of political and literary trends together, 
I offer the following poem. This piece of verse, 
penned by the eminent New Dealer, Rexford Tug- 
well, is an excellent example of how the worst 
elements of modern literary and political tech- 
niques can be drawn together in only a few lines: 


I am strong. 

I am big and well made. 

I am sick of a nation’s stenches. 

I am sick of propertied czars. 

I have dreamed my great dream of their passing. 

I have gathered my tools and my charts. 

My plans are finished and practical. 

I shall roll up my sleeves—and make America over. 

It’s merely Prospero, you see, institutionalized. 
Mr. Tugwell and The Tempest both conjure “an 
idealized world where things are ordered with 
grace, spontaneity, and affection;” the grace, spon- 
taneity and affection, that is, of a benevolent tyrant. 
“We are such stuff,” says Prospero, “‘as dreams are 
made on, and our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 


Brave New World 


What these aspiring right Dukes fail to realize 
is that, while the power of the State enables them 
to approach Prospero’s omnipotence as a limit, 
there is no assurance that they will proportion- 
ately approach his wisdom. Human beings simply 
cannot be as benevolent and judicious as Prospero, 
a fact which the liberal refuses to recognize. He’s 
much too busy rounding his little life with the sleep 
of collectivism. If he could be aroused slightly, he 
might see that—power and wisdom aside—no one 
has the right to be Prospero. At least until he can 
prove that he is something more spiritual than an 
ordinary human being. 

Thus it is fitting that Prospero’s daughter, 
Miranda, exclaims: “O brave new world, that has 
such people in it.’”” For a world constructed by the 
self-appointed Prosperos who revel in the “large 
significance” of The Tempest would be a Brave 
New World indeed, accepting a definition slightly 
more modern than Miranda’s. 
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A standard jibe against those who 
go hunting for Communists is that 
there aren’t enough of them in this 
country to do any harm. Robert 
Hutchins, former President of the 
University of Chicago, once said he 
had never seen a communist pro- 
fessor, and he may have been right 
if he was thinking in terms of party 
card-carriers. Again, both Elmer 
Davis and Granville Hicks have said 
that the very idea of the thirties be- 
ing a “red decade” is nonsense; the 
Communists, while they were un- 
doubtedly around, were vastly out- 
numbered by everybody else. 

On the score of simple arithmetic, 
the Messrs. Hutchins, Davis and 
Hicks are obviously right. They are 
also obtuse, or contrarious, or maybe 
just enamored of old-fashioned de- 
baters’ tricks. For the point about 
the Communists, as those who have 
encountered them in labor unions 
can attest, is that one man who 
knows what he wants is worth a 
hundred, maybe even a thousand, 
waverers. A single communist editor 
or publicity man in a publishing 
house could, and frequently did, 
dominate a whole office of mild lib- 
erals. In the Time, Inc., unit of the 
American Newspaper Guild, to 
which I once belonged, a mere hand- 
ful of Stalinists (none of whom 
probably carried a party card) dom- 
inated the show until some equally 
determined people caught up with 
them and began to caucus and utilize 
the arts of cajolery, persuasion and 
blandishment as one must in politics 
to beat a determined enemy. 


All of this is prelude to a consid- 
eration of E. Merrill Root’s excellent 
Collectivism on the Campus: The 
Battle for the Mind in American 
Colleges (New York: Devin-Adair, 
$5.00). And there is one more thing 
that must serve as prelude: commu- 
nism is only important because it is 
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a rather extreme symptom of a dis- 
ease that has many other contem- 
porary symptoms. The disease itself 
is collectivism, and it takes many 
guises. Professor Root’s name for the 
disease is “State liberalism’”—and 
those who have it include Fabians, 
New Dealers, Socialists, Fascists and 
ordinary centralizing authoritarians 
as well as Communists. 

Professor Root has written a most 
persuasive book because he is both 
a man of passionate beliefs and a 
firm advocate of free and open de- 
bate. He does not ask that “State 
liberals” or even theoretical Marx- 
ists be banished from the campus, 
or the faculty house, or the office of 
the university president. All he asks 
is that students should have the op- 
portunity to hear the case for indi- 
vidualism, or for voluntarism, or for 
non-State liberalism, on an even-up 
basis. He is perfectly willing to al- 
low Keynesian professors to extol 
their economics from the rostrum. 
But he insists that the student who 
is exposed to Keynesian doctrines 
shall also have the opportunity to 
hear from a disciple of Von Mises or 
Hayek. 

The trouble with virtually all of 
the American colleges, according to 
Professor Root, is that they have lost 
touch with the heritage of radical 
individualism that distinguished an 
Emerson or a Thoreau. Our whole 
educational hierarchy tends to be- 
lieve that environment makes peo- 
ple, and not vice versa. The modern 
educator believes in masses, in 
statistical aggregates, in economic 
determinism, in the social condition- 
ing of man. The Great Man theory of 
history went out with Carlyle; the 
doctrine of the moral responsibility 
of the individual disappeared when 
the fire went out of our religion. 

A professor doesn’t have to be a 
Communist, or a Socialist, or even a 
New Dealer, to persuade his students 


A Reviewer’s Notebook 
By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


to be “State liberals” in any cop. 
temporary university. Indeed, th 
whole social climate conspires 
make the professor unaware tha 
there is such a thing as individy, 
moral autonomy or natural right; 
He teaches State meliorism becaus 
it hardly occurs to him that ther 
can be anything else. True, he may 
think that free enterprise is a good 
thing in its place. But the doctrine 
that the State must take care of the 
aged, or aid people who have been 
hit by a hurricane, or “balance” the 
purchasing power of industrial 
workers and farmers, or conscript 
boys into the armed forces, is s 
pervasive today that a teacher js 
generally accounted a screwball if 
he speaks to the opposite point. 


Naturally, in a climate of general 
belief in State liberalism, a number 
of Communists managed to get 
themselves good jobs in certain col- 
leges. They could do this easily by 
pretending merely to be rather ad- 
vanced exponents of a doctrine in 
which practically everyone believed. 
The first part of Professor Root’s 
book consists of an elaborate docu- 
mentation of actual cases of com- 
munism on the campus. He tells the 
story, for example, of Dirk J. 
Struick, the brilliant teacher of 
mathematics at MIT who performed 
the neat trick of indoctrinating his 
students with Marxism while ex- 
plaining the binomial theorem or the 
nature of the hypotenuse. Another 
professor, Alexander St. Ivanyi, who 
had escaped with his life from the 
Communists in eastern Europe, had 
the nerve to oppose Struick. Instead 
of being rewarded for his patriotism 
and common sense, Professor St 
Ivanyi was rather neatly purged be- 
cause an expected “drop in enroll- 
ment” made part-time teachers 4 
“luxury” the university could not 
afford. The university made no haste 
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to get rid of Struick until the State 
of Massachusetts itself moved 
against him. But St. Ivanyi disap- 
eared without benefit of indictment. 

If the Struick-St. Ivanyi con- 
frontation were an isolated instance, 
Professor Root could be legitimately 
accused of seeing Marxist devils 
under the bed. But the Communists 
were elsewhere—at Harvard, at the 
University of Washington, at Chi- 
cago. Dr. Harry Noble Wright, now 
President Emeritus of the City Col- 
lege of New York, knew how to han- 
dle them, but few other college 
prexies did. Professor Root lists so 
many addlepates among the heads 
of our great universities that it 
would be invidious to single any one 
of them out for mention here. 


As a phenomenon, the communist 
professors could be dismissed as 
mere scum on the top of the pot. 
But, as Professor Root demonstrates, 
the broth itself is suspect. The really 
telling parts of Professor Root’s 
book are those devoted to the fel- 
low-traveling professors and the 
“State liberal” professors. Professor 
Root proves conclusively that it is 
much easier to be an Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. on a campus than it 
isto be a William Couch (once head 
of the University of Chicago Press) 
ora Thomas Nixon Carver. The con- 
servative—or the individualist lib- 
eral—professor may manage to keep 
his job if he has “‘tenure,” but it can 
be mightily unpleasant for him, as 
a number of Professor Root’s case 
histories attest. 

As for the students, they have nat- 
urally had an easier time of it when 
they have conformed to the trend. 
The occasional individualist—Nancy 
Fellers at Vassar is a good example 
—has all too often discovered that 
heterodox opinions bring low marks. 
Nancy Fellers, as readers of the 
FREEMAN will remember, was forced 
out of Vassar by an English professor 
who accused her of arguing by 
“innuendo.” Well, I have been a 
journalist for thirty years, not a few 
of which I have spent as an editor, 
and it is a fact that in the last half 
of that span of time only two really 
800d manuscripts by students either 
In or just out of college ever crossed 
my desk. One was by William F. 


Buckley, Jr. and the other was by 
Nancy Fellers. 

When Nancy Fellers’ article about 
her Vassar experiences appeared in 
the FREEMAN, it provoked her former 
teacher to answer. A comparison of 
Nancy Fellers’ prose with that of her 
erstwhile instructor was all in 
Nancy’s favor. (Incidentally, do they 
bother to teach college students to 
write any more? Magazine editors 
are having the devil’s own time 
staffing their publications with 
writers under forty. If Johnny can’t 
read, it is apparent that he can’t 
write, either. All of this makes it 
easier for older writers, but for edi- 
tors it is bound to create ever-in- 
creasing difficulties as the years go 
by. The whole question is worth ex- 
ploring, and I hereby recommend it 
to Professor Root as the subject of 
his next book.) 

Since Professor Root is both a 
poet and an activist, he does not limit 
his book to the mere documentation 
of a theme. He has a program in 
mind. At the heart of his program is 
the adjuration to see the world po- 
etically as well as statistically. It is 
hard to “liquidate” a class or a group 
if you see it not in terms of a statis- 
tical aggregate but in terms of in- 
dividuals with various idiosyncrasies 
and characteristics, some lovable, 
some humorous, and some crabbed 
and obstinate in a very human way. 
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The statesman who sees the world 
from Professor Root’s poetic point 
of view must think twice before he 
tries to play God with any group of 
people. 

Beyond this, Professor Root sug- 
gests that the way to cut John 
Dewey, for example, down to size 
is to teach him along with Plato and 
Spinoza. The student must see for 
himself that Dewey is a woolly and 
frequently befuddled writer when 
stacked up against the philosophers 
of old. 

As for changing the contemporary 
“State liberal” climate of opinion, 
Professor Root urges college trustees, 
alumni and the parents of students 
to get behind his “fifty-fifty” idea. 
Let them yell and scream until col- 
lege faculties are at least 50 per cent 
staffed with anti-Statist liberals, or 
with conservatives who have “fire in 
their bellies.” Let them rip and roar 
and make themselves objectionable 
to university administrations until 
at least half the textbooks are 
written from the _ individualistic 
point of view. The trouble with col- 
leges today is that depariment heads 
seek to find teachers who agree with 
them, not teachers who will create 
internecine intellectual war. The de- 
partment head wants it easy and 
soft. But the student frequently 
needs a vital, even a violent, clash 
of opinion in the faculty to stir him 
out of his lethargy. 


Professor Root’s book will prob- 
ably be ignored by the big cultural 
media, and it is doubtful that aca- 
demic circles will welcome it even as 
an irritant. Nevertheless, the book 
will make its own way. Professor 
Root can take comfort from the fact 
that a doctrine—in this case the 
doctrine of collectivism—is on its 
way out when virtually everybody 
agrees with it. When a doctrine 
ceases to be in competition, its 
devotees grow slack. Their argu- 
ments become insipid and flabby, 
and the reaction of the audience is 
boredom. The State liberals have 
lacked competition for so long that 
they have lost whatever dynamic ap- 
peal they had in the thirties. In ten 
years they will be pushovers for a 
whole new individualistic genera- 
tion. 
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Key to Our History 


A Dangerous Freedom, by Bradford 
Smith. 308 pp. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $3.95 


Known for his historical studies of 
Governor Bradford of the Plymouth 
Colony (an ancestor) and of John 
Smith of Virginia, Bradford Smith in 
his latest book offers “‘voluntarism” 
as a key to American history and 
temperament and a constructive al- 
ternative to statism and socialism. 

Americans are known as a people 
of joiners. Especially in small com- 
munities, if one is not an Elk, a 
Moose, a Lion, a Rotarian or a Ki- 
wanian, he is likely to be an Odd 
Fellow. All this multiplication of 
societies with picturesque and zoo- 
logical names has been a source of 
spoofing for irreverent novelists and 
essayists. But Mr. Smith digs into 
the records of these clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations and finds that, 
amid the horseplay and ceremonial 
ritual, a good deal of sound commu- 
nity ‘betterment is done under their 
auspices. 

Going far back in American his- 
tory, the author finds the seed of 
voluntarism in the psychology of the 
Pilgrims, who, as settlers in a new 
world, carried over their ideal of a 
free religious congregation into the 
political institutions which they set 
up. Coming down the generations, 
Mr. Smith sees this principle of free 
voluntary association finding expres- 
sion in a variety of ways and strong- 
ly influencing the course of Ameri- 
can history. He recalls that one of 
the most popular slogans of the 
American Revolution was “Liberty 
and Property,” an association that is 
not as widely recognized as it should 
be today. A common trait of all 
modern tyrannies is encroachment, 
by various methods and in varying 
degrees, on the rights of private 
property. 

De Tocqueville furnishes the title 
and the central thought of the book. 
This wise observer of the early 
American Republic remarked: “Thus 
it is by the enjoyment of a dangerous 
freedom that the Americans learn 
the art of rendering the dangers of 
freedom less formidable.” 

This “dangerous freedom” was 
that of voluntary association, for 
purposes as varied as those of the 
New England lyceums which were 
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the progenitors of our modern “for- 
ums,” of the “underground railway” 
which nullified a law that seemed to 
many people immoral, of such ex- 
periments in communal living as 
Brook Farm and the Oneida Com- 
munity. Sometimes the author lets 
himself be carried a little far in his 
enthusiasm for group action. It is 
one of the merits of a free society 
that the individual may go his own 
way, in solitude as well as in com- 
pany, if he chooses. But there can be 
no reasonable doubt that voluntary 
association for some common pur- 
pose is far preferable to centralized 
state dictation. The element of free 
choice is all-important. 

It is one of the striking paradoxical 
lessons of this book that communism 
in the sense of a group voluntarily 
sharing equally the fruits of their 
labor is most feasible in a free, or 
capitalist society. American history 
is full of communist experiments 
which failed, not because the police 
stepped in and closed them down, 
but because they ran counter to deep 
human instincts for individual fami- 
ly life and private property. 

On the other hand, an idealistic 
experiment like Brook Farm would 
not be possible in any communist 
dictatorship today, with its pre- 
scribed economic inequality and its 
rigid thought control. 

WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Terror on the Docks 


Waterfront Priest, by Allen Ray- 
mond. 269 pp. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $3.50 


The port of New York, greatest in 
the world, is on the decline, partly 
because of antiquated facilities but 
chiefly because of corruption. It is 
plagued by organized theft of car- 
goes, labor racketeering, smuggling 
of dope and aliens (often criminals), 
mayhem, murder, and the wildcat 
strikes of waterfront workers in 
desperate revolt against collusive 
exploitation by employers and their 
own gang-ridden union. 

This situation, which is of long 
duration, has been thoroughly publi- 
cized in recent years—first through 
newspaper articles such as Malcolm 
Johnson’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
series, “Crime on the Waterfront”; 
then through the investigation by 
the New York State Crime Com- 


mission in 1952 and 1953; mog 
widely by last year’s outstanding 
film, On the Waterfront. Contribyt. 
ing largely to these revelations wa; 
a wealth of information painstaking. 
ly amassed since 1947 and gener. 
ously, even eagerly dispensed to aj} 
who needed it by a crusading prieg 
who has become famous as the 
friend and champion of the chie 
victims of waterfront corruption, the 
longshoremen. He is the Rev. John 
M. Corridan, S.J., known on the 
waterfront as Father John. 

When Father Corridan—no strap. 
ger to the millions who have seep 
the film—was assigned to the St. 
Francis Xavier Labor School op 
New York’s West Side, he found 
himself, according to Allen Raymond 
who has written his story in Water- 
front Priest, 


. involved in a war .. . against 
an enemy far more powerful than 
the dull-witted gunmen roving along 
the piers, an enemy formed by a 
corrupt alliance between dishonest 
elements of big business, crime 
ridden labor unions, and irrespon- 
sible politicians in both New York 
and New Jersey. It is this evil 
alliance that has used gunmen to 
its advantage—an alliance that has 
made push-button murders its stock- 
in-trade. The alliance still exists. 


Against this evil alliance Father 
Corridan has conducted the crusade 
which is the subject of this book. 
Thanks largely to his work, the al- 
liance was at last officially exposed, 
including the identities of its most 
powerful members (the most pow- 
erful of all, the “Mr. Big” of the 
waterfront, is a rich, religious and 
“respectable” industrialist) as well 
as those of the mobsters who rob 
and terrorize the waterfront work- 
ers. 

Mr. Raymond tells the story of 
the struggle in which the priest has 
played so important a part: the 
wildcat strikes of 1948 and 1951; the 
investigation of 1952 and 1953; the 
unprecedented expulsion of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation by the American Federation 
of Labor and the attempt to establish 
a new AFL union. That attempt 
failed by a narrow margin; it would 
have succeeded if John L. Lewis 
had not moved in with financial 
support for the old ILA, and Dave 
Beck had not tried to grab pierhead 
loading and unloading for his Team- 
sters Union and thus antagonized 
many ILA members. In other words, 
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the move to set up an honest union 
on the New York docks was 
thwarted, not by “Mr. Big” and his 
cohorts but by the ambitions of 
owerful union heads. 

The fight was lost, and the picture 
today is dark. Yet one cannot read 
the story of Father Corridan’s cru- 
sade without thinking of the time- 
worn saying that nothing is ever 
settled until it is settled right. Cer- 
tainly this reviewer is moved to 
echo the words of the film’s author, 
Budd Schulberg, in his excellent 
introduction to the book: 


One will close this book, I feel 
certain, not only with a fresh and 
more profound knowledge of the 
inner workings of political-manage- 
ment-union corruption in the great 
harbor of New York, but with a 
fresher sense of our moral, social 
and national obligations. 

SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 


Warren Agonistes 


Band of Angels, by Robert Penn 
Warren. 375 pp. New York: Ran- 
dom House. $3.95 


In an age when so much confusion 
is being propounded as to just what 
freedom is, Robert Penn Warren has 
not cleared the air appreciably. The 
heroine of his new novel, Band of 
Angels, is seeking for identity 
and for its meaning; once this is 
achieved, the assumption is that she 
will have freedom. Now the trouble 
with this as a stated theme is that 
it is somewhat less than clear. What 
is freedom? Amantha Starr con- 
stantly asks, and the answer seems 
to emerge: freedom is identity. But 
Amantha is simultaneously asking, 
what is identity? So all we have is 
a correlation of two unknowns—X 
equals Y—which doesn’t help much. 

In attempting to elaborate this 
basic problem, Warren has meshed 
several themes, which together run 
as a kind of leitmotif through his 
book. On the one hand, we have the 
subjects of “freedom,” “love,” and 
“spirituality,” all of which Amantha 
quests after. The sum total of these 
themes, evidently, is “identity.” On 
the other hand, we have “determin- 
ism,” “dislocation” (Amantha, a 
mulatto, is caught between two 
worlds: physically, white and black; 
emotionally, North and South), and 
“betrayal.” These would all seem 
to represent denials of “identity,” 


but Warren proceeds to lose the 
distinction. 

Warren’s story, which is the back- 
ground for this agonized philoso- 
phizing, is straight out of Frank 
Yerby. Amantha, daughter of a 
plantation owner, discovers upon 
her father’s death that she is ac- 
tually the daughter of a slave, and 
consequently is herself a slave. She 
is purchased by a mysterious Yerby- 
like figure named Hamish Bond, an 
allegorical representative of deter- 
minism. Bond reiterates his own 
lack of responsibility for his life, 
which is a bizarre and incongruous 
series of episodes, comprising slave- 
trade, several killings and the like. 
He repeatedly blames his mother for 
everything he has done. This blatant 
denial of individualism is nowhere 
countered by the narrator (Aman- 
tha), which throws rather a strange 
light on Warren’s conception of 
freedom. Amantha’s history, in fact, 
seems to buttress this psychological 
deterministic view. She is plagued, 
it is intimated, by her father’s in- 
discretions; and the book’s head note 
is Housman’s: “When shall I be 
dead and rid/Of the wrong my fa- 
ther did?” Following her set-to with 
Hamish, Amantha moves on to a 
liaison with a noble figure named 
Tobias Sears. Tobias is the standard 
idealist, crying out against the 
“Moloch of Thingism,” for which 
anti-Babbittry he is accordingly 
punished. While the story moves 
with a good pace, it is so extrava- 
gant and implausible that it hardly 
compensates for Warren’s fuzziness 
on the philosophical level. 

Stylistically, Warren occasionally 
has some good passages to offer. But 
as in his philosophy and in his nar- 
rative, he again seems to be riding 
the tiger of indecision. Briefly, he 
cannot make up his mind to whether 
he is Faulkner or Hemingway. On 
the one hand, we get such obviously 
Faulknerian strokes as this: “I do 
not mean my recognition of Rau- 
Ru, the man, standing there, I mean 
the recognition of the fact that he 
was there, the recognition that 
somehow I had been waiting for 
that fact to emerge from the realm 
of undifferentiated possibility into 
which, as into woods and darkness, 
Rau-Ru had walked that afternoon 
at Pointe du Loup, etc.” And then 
again we are treated to such blunt 
Hemingwisms as this: “Agbome is in 
a plain, where there is drinking 


water from mud-holes, but way off, 
you can see the blue where the 
King mountains begin. They say it 
is cool there, with water, and the 
wind blows fresh.” 

Out of this hodgepodge — meta- 
physical, narrative and stylistic—it 
is evident that the reader is meant 
to draw almost any philosophical 
conclusion. For Warren's fiction, as 
is his criticism, is itself a spokesman 
for freedom. But if the reader at- 
tempts to follow the narrative close- 
ly, he will most likely come to the 
conclusion, indicated at the close of 
the book, that true freedom is to 
be found in being possessed by 
someone, and in turn possessing him. 
This is a strange credo of liberty, 
but it jibes with the group-oriented 
secular humanism which Warren 
has pushed elsewhere. It is a new, 
and from the point of view of true 
libertarians, a dangerous kind of 
freedom indeed. 

M. STANTON EVANS 


Soak the Poor 


Welfare and Taxation, by Colin 
Clark. 80 pp. Oxford, England: 
Catholic Social Guild. 3/6 


I don’t know when I have found in 
so few pages such a wealth of happy 
surprises for poorly informed liber- 
tarians who have been falsely accus- 
ing somebody of being an extreme 
authoritarian Socialist. The person 
involved here is Dr. Colin Clark, 
former Australian Government 
Economist who recently became Di- 
rector of the Institute of Research 
in Agricultural Economics at Ox- 
ford. Those who still think of Dr. 
Clark in terms of his having been 
long ago a Labor Party candidate 
will find surprises galore in his little 
book, Welfare and Taxation. 

He points with acute alarm at the 
current tax rate in Britain which 
takes 40 per cent of the net national 
income. This, he says, is the highest 
of any country. Some others are try- 
ing not too successfully to collect as 
much as 30 per cent. And Britain 
leads, consequently, in the sluggish- 
ness of production, aside from some 
undeveloped countries in Asia aud 
South America. 

For some persons in Britain the 
composite tax exceeds 100 per cent 
of income. Clark says, quite proper- 
ly: “The rich man, who has obtained 
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his fortune by legitimate means... 
is not an offender deserving punish- 
ment; and those who support or ad- 
vocate any form of confiscatory tax- 
ation are guilty of the sin of theft.” 
Strange words from one accused of 
being a Socialist! 

But even so, the “rich” (income 
over £ 750 a year) now pay only 
about two-fifths of all British taxes. 
On the average, the poor manual 
workers, who think they are escap- 
ing the tax collector, have 25 per 
cent of their income confiscated. The 
“free services” of their Welfare State 
are hardly free, it seems. 

With a sympathetic eye toward 
those of low income, Clark reminds 
us that “. .. we have been trained 
by the politicians of all parties to 
regard the State as a benevolent 
Father Christmas. Whatever you 
want, they say, be it education or 
medicine or orange juice or false 
teeth, ask the State for it and, like 
a delighted child on Christmas morn- 
ing, you will find it in your stocking 
at no expense to yourself. Are we 
such children as all that?” 

Clark then admonishes the wise 
man to “... give the State, not the 
maximum, but the minimum of 
powers and duties.” 


Where does this leave the British 
social services? Out in the cold. But 
it doesn’t leave the wage earner’s 
real welfare out in the cold, because 
Clark has made careful estimates to 
show how through voluntary, com- 
petitive sources, a family of low-in- 
come persons could, on the average, 
“.. obtain all the services it wanted 
in respect of health, education, in- 
surance against unemployment, old 
age, accident and widowhood, by 
setting aside some 13 per cent of its 
income... .” 

Clark estimates that this relief 
from taxation would raise produc- 
tion 10 per cent within two or three 
years. Taking this into account along 
with the saving in the cost of these 
services by voluntary and competi- 
tive agencies, even the low-income 
persons would be from one-eighth 
to one-sixth better off. They could 
increase their welfare by junking 
their Welfare State. 

One would feel small to quibble 
over some points about which I 
would raise real question — even 
some pretty important matters—in a 
book where the author concludes, as 
Clark did: “Concentration of politi- 
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cal power is always dangerous... . 
We should realize that, if we go on 
building up the power of the State 
... giving it more and more control 
over every detail of our lives... 
we create a State which will not 
merely tax us to excess but even- 
tually enslave us completely.” 

Change the details, and isn’t Clark 
talking about the United States, as 
well as Britain, in all this? 

F, A. HARPER 


Fromm and Capitalism 


The Sane Society, by Erich Fromm. 
370 pp. New York: Rinehart & 
Company. $5.00 


As a diagnostician of the individ- 
ual in modern society, Erich Fromm 
has no peer. To the clinical and de- 
tached view of the psychoanalyst, he 
brings the perceptions of the philos- 
opher, historian and humanist. 

In The Sane Society, Fromm 
draws a picture of modern man 
which shows him alienated from 
himself and the world. It is an ac- 
curate and frightening picture. Man 
in modern society tends to become 
a “thing,” a mere automaton, whose 
chief function is to serve as a unit 
in the Consuming Society, i.e., the 
mass market. Removed from in- 
volvement in the complete process 
of modeling and recreating nature, 
confined to the most elementary and 
routine of tasks, his skill never 
realizes fulfillment and is reduced 
to that of a mere push-button mech- 
anism, with no comprehension of the 
purpose and end of his production, 
nor of himself and his destiny. 

This results in what Fromm calls 
man’s alienation from himself. And 
such alienation, says Fromm, is mad- 
ness. “Instead of the machine being 
the substitute for human energy, 
man has become a substitute for the 
machine. His work can be defined 
as the performance of acts which 
cannot yet be performed by ma- 
chines.”” Thus he becomes “part of 
the equipment hired by the capital- 
ist”; a “part” whose intelligence is 
inferior to the machine’s, yet whose 
reason has produced the machine; 
and this reason lies dormant and 
idle, threatened with decay from 
disuse. Inevitably, this reduces him 
in dignity and produces a sense of 
loss and helplessness which he tries 
to overcome by submerging himself 


in the mass. The mass, in turn, looks 
to “authoritarian” (outer) guidanee 
instead of to “humanitarian” (jp. 
ner) guidance. 

So far, so good. Fromm has de. 
picted the plight of the individya 
in modern society with unerring 
clarity. But when he ventures intp 
the realm of economics, the picture 
becomes blurred. He is plainly oy; 
of his depth here. For he lays 
squarely at the door of capitalism 
the responsibility for this state oj 
affairs. Which is not to say that 
Fromm is against capitalism; he 
seems to understand the difference 
between capitalism (by which, | 
take it, he means the open, com. 
petitive market) and communism— 
giving capitalism by far the best 
of it. But he sees in it inherent eyjjs 
which tend to reduce the individual 
to the automaton described above 
and claims this to be a consequence 
of the system. Capitalism, he ar- 
gues, tends to develop bigness and 
monopoly in industry, which not 
only depend upon a mass market 
but must continually develop tech- 
niques that will shape a mass frame 
of mind. But since capitalism is 
otherwise desirable, the thing to do 
is to change it so that it is produc- 
tive of better results. Fromm then 
proposes a management-labor-con- 
sumer relationship which seems not 
only impossible of achievement, but 
if attempted would either thrust us 
back into primitivism or “advance” 
us to collectivism. 

What Fromm fails to see is that 
the Consuming Society is unnatu- 
rally accelerated, not by the inherent 
nature of business to monopolize the 
mass market, but by government in- 
tervention. Its pressure, exerted on 
business—via taxes, controls and re- 
strictions—forces industry into big- 
ness in order to survive, at the same 
time narrowing the field for the 
small enterpriser. In like manner, 
intervention in the life of the indi- 
vidual destroys his self-reliance, fos- 
tering a dependent attitude toward 
government, and tightens the vist 
on the mechanical world in which 
he is trapped—a world already dis- 
torted by that government’s powé! 
misapplied in the field of industry. 

It does not occur to Fromm that 
industry, left alone, might not sprou! 
such malevolent features; that mo- 
nopoly is as much a result of priv 
lege tendered by government as of 
pressure exerted by government, 
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and that a market, free of both 
privilege and pressure, might cope 
with monopolistic tendencies with 
the aid of a very basic economic law: 
the law of diminishing returns. Big- 
ness, unaided by privilege, tends to 
become topheavy. It cannot, in the 
long run, compete successfully with 
more flexible enterprises. Excellence 
would then be the standard for suc- 


cess. 
This is the only serious flaw in an 
otherwise remarkable book. If 


Fromm were as well versed in 
economics as in psychology and 
philosophy, he might have achieved 
in this book the same wonderful 
synthesis as in his earlier work, 
Psychoanalysis and Religion. 
HELEN CARTIER 


Pragmatism’s Best 


The Pragmatic Humanism of F. C. S. 
Schiller, by Reuben Abel. 207 pp. 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University. $3.50 


Pragmatism — the philosophy of 
haste and use—reminds one of other 
modern exploitations. Pragmatists 
are like farmers who, for a huge im- 
mediate crop, abandon contour 
plowing and rotation, and thus 
waste the good earth of philosophy 
by overuse and eventual erosion. 
The famous trinity of pragmatism 
were William James, John Dewey, 
F.C. S. Schiller. James was a minor 
great man, a genius by driblets; 
Dewey was a schoolman who thought 
and wrote with the bumping angu- 
larity of a concrete-mixer; Schiller, 
never even a minor genius, was the 
most talented of the three and the 
most persuasive. Unlike James, he 
could think consecutively; unlike 
Dewey, he could write English. 
This book is an excellent, largely 
sympathetic yet softly critical rés- 
umé of Schiller’s “pragmatic hu- 
manism.” Guide, diluted philosopher 
and critical friend, it prepares us 
for a final acceptance or refusal of 
pragmatism at its most persuasive. 
Schiller was always appealing and 
sometimes valid. His distrust of ab- 
stract “intellectuals,” his insistence 
that truth is concrete, his realization 
that “facts” are only the raw mate- 
rial of truth, his emphasis on will as 
a factor in reality are excellent. If 
pragmatism had been content to jolt 
the Bradleys and Hegels into a reali- 


zation of the man of flesh and bone, 
of the concrete substance of the 
world’s tigers that burn bright and 
trees that flow like individual slow 
green bubbles out of the Absolute, 
it could have been the beginning of 
something great. 

Its falsity lay in its inability to 
stop with criticism of abstraction. It 
had to extend itself into a denial of 
absolutes, which is the destruction 
of the bases of all criticism. Because 


Bradley or Hegel idealized the Abso- 
lute is no basis for denying that the 
Absolute exists, or for reducing 
“reality” to a flux quo of relativity. 
Consequence was judged in terms of 
fulfilment of man’s needs, not by its 
consonance with reality’s meaning. 
Consequence, flux quo, human use, 
were to usurp the place of the in- 
explorable I am of God. To the good 
pragmatist there is no stubborn des- 
tiny in things: earth is a fluid grab- 
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“This book,” says the author, “is for all those who revere the Ameri- 
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bag where you put in your thumb 
and pull out a plum. Fact becomes 
only a fulcrum of choice; truth a 
bridge to what you want when you 
want it. The great philosophers know 
that reality is not like that: “Before 
Abraham was, I am.” 

Schiller’s humanism was the old 
anti-Platonic doctrine of the soph- 
ists: man is the measure of all things. 
His béte noire was Plato: “wherever 
words lure and delude, stupefy and 
paralyze, there Truth is sacrificed to 
Plato.””’ Man “makes” truth, “Truth 
is that manipulation of [objects] 
which turns out upon trial to be use- 
ful, primarily for any human need, 
but ultimately for that perfect har- 
mony of our whole life which forms 
our final aspiration.” Thus truth is 
“primarily an issue of action.” 

Values, also, are primarily an 
issue of action. This degradation of 
reality into a grab-bag where you 
pull out a peanut and call it a plum 
if it meets your need is as pernicious 
as it is false. It destroys a hard nec- 
essary realism; it dissolves the world 
into an as-you-like-it of all things 
to all men. The pragmatists were too 
vital to share the rigor mortis of 
collectivists; yet their acid destruc- 
tion of absolutes, values, firm reality, 
destroys the power of the mind 
against the closed systems of the 
collectivist Right (fascism) or the 
collectivist Left (communism). After 
pragmatism, the mind is flabby 
against collectivism’s cynical belief 
that truth is only the most conven- 
ient lie. 

Mr. Abel is critical, but too gently 
critical, of all this. But where 
Schiller’s incidental insights were 
wisest, Mr. Abel is more critical, 
unfortunately. Schiller’s interest in 
psychical research, his “belief in im- 
mortality as a psychological postu- 
late,” his distrust of the politics of 
the masses, his belief that eugenics 
is more important than economics, 
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were refreshing (and quite distinct 
from his pragmatism). As a literary 
artist of incidental wise insights, he 
was far superior to the Schiller who 
tried hard to be a philosopher but 
failed because pragmatism was al- 
ways breaking in. 

The critical mind, seeing pragma- 
tism steadily and whole, must con- 
clude that its appeal and popular 
success were possible only because 
the modern mind is a babe in the 
woods of philosophy. That, one must 
add, is the most tragic thing about 
the modern mind: unphilosophic, it 
swallows pragmatism or existential- 
ism as college boys used to swallow 
goldfish. E. MERRILL ROOT 


Gem of the Ocean 


Christopher Columbus, Mariner, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 224 pp. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $3.75 


Prejudiced, vain, capable of cruelty, 
Christopher Columbus suffered un- 
der a delusion his entire life. Para- 
doxically, had it not been for the 
dreams which grew out of his de- 
lusion; had he not possessed the 
determination whose excess was 
marked in unfeeling exploitation of 
the natives; and had he not had the 
sublime self-confidence of an egoist, 
America might have remained un- 
discovered for years to come. 
Samuel Eliot Morison has re- 
worked his famous seaman’s history 
of the world’s greatest explorer. He 
shows that while Columbus made a 
hash out of celestial navigation and 
applied irrelevant passages of Holy 
Writ to geography, he was yet a 
seaman unexcelled. “As a master 
mariner and navigator, Columbus 
was supreme in his generation. 
Never was a title more justly be- 
stowed than the one which he most 
jealously guarded — Almirante del 
Mar Oceano, Admiral of the Ocean 


Sea.” 
His mistakes, like his achieve- 
ments, were cinemascopic. The 


world, being a sphere, is divided 
into 360 degrees. Each degree is 60 
nautical miles. It was typical of 
Columbus that he should dismiss, 
correctly and intuitively, Ptolemy of 
Alexandria’s estimate of 50 nautical 
miles to a degree. Instead, he chose 
to believe one Alfregan, a Moslem 
geographer whose guess was 66 nau- 
tical miles. But in equally typical 


fashion, Columbus managed to mis. 
read Alfregan, believing him to have 
put the length of a degree at 4 
nautical miles. By so doing, Colym. 
bus underestimated the world’s cir. 
cumference 25 per cent. 

Salting this blunder with a com. 
bination of other errors (some of 
them inherited from Marco Poly 
who may have been the world’s mos 
mendacious charlatan), Columby; 
figured the distance from the Canar. 
ies to the coast of Japan as 2,4 
nautical miles. Actual airline dis. 
tance is 10,600 miles. 

Of course, his great boo-boo was 
his stubborn belief that he was 
knocking on the walls of old Cathay, 
No evidence could shake this notion: 
all signs, supernatural and natural 
served to confirm him in his fancy. 
He was not only a master seaman 
of the past but a past master 3} 
tacking from partial truths to erron- 
eous conclusions. Admiral Morison 
is not direct on this point, but we 
can’t help think that save for luck 
and God’s grace, Columbus might 
never have found anything on his 
first voyage but blue water. He wa 
an intensely religious man; and God 
seems to have rewarded his faith, 
throwing an island in the way of his 
ships a few hours before they were 
scheduled to turn back. 


The irony of his life is not that 
Columbus was hailed for a discov- 
ery he did not make or ignored for 
his real achievements; it lies in the 
fact that contemporary estimation 
of Columbus and his visionary 
schemes was close to the mark. His- 
tory proves that his critics were 
correctly commonsensical in dispar- 
aging his plans on grounds both 
nautical and geographical. The New 
World was to raise Spain from pov- 
erty to incalculable wealth, but 
neither Columbus nor his masters 
would settle for anything less than 
the imagined cornucopia of Asia 
Columbus and his critics were shott- 
sighted: both ignored the possibili- 
ties of the new continent. But 2 
least the critics realized that tepees 
did not look like pagodas. 

The four voyages were monl- 
mental. Extraordinary difficulties 
were met and surmounted, coloss@ 
feats in dead reckoning wert 
achieved. His faults withal, Colum- 
bus possessed that uncompromising 
spirit found only in men of magn 
tude. F. R, BUCKLE! 
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TIME 


“ . . we are doing precisely what 
Russia and Red China want us to 
do. We are giving them the lifesaver 
of time . . . If America is to avoid 
smashing defeat at the hands of the 
communist powers sometime be- 
tween 1965 and 1970, when they 
have surpassed us in war potential, 
we must either have a total show- 
down now, or we must continue to 
arm ourselves for 1970 on a scale 
of unimaginable magnitude. We can- 
not weakly escape our destiny by 
... gabfests with Bulganin.” 

We are Losing the Battle for Time 

in the Far East; by Harold Lord 

Varney; from the American Mer- 


cury, August 1955; 6 pp. 250 W. 57 
St., New York, N.Y. Single copy .15 


SEGREGATION 


Disregarding, as has become cus- 
tomary, the plain language of the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court has 
at last totally repudiated the idea 
that ours is a government of laws, 
not men. In the segregation decision, 
“the great issue is whether alien- 
minded pressure groups shall be 
permitted to force a fundamental 
change in our form of government. 
Public education has always been a 
function of the states and localities. 
The segregation decision . . . would 
force federal control in a vitally im- 
portant field.” 
Of Laws and Not of Men, Economic 
Council Letter, July 15, 1955; Em- 
pire State Building, New York 1, 
N.Y.; 4 pp. Single copy .15 


AMENDMENTS 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people [Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution].” 
“The government of the United 
States can do anything not specific- 
ally prohibited to it by the Consti- 
tution [Former Attorney General 
Francis Biddle].” This head-on col- 
lision, occurring across the pages of 
160 years of American political his- 
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tory, illustrates the complete inver- 
sion that has taken place in the 
function of the federal government, 
and in the politician’s conception of 
it. Because this has happened, we 
need a twenty-third constitutional 
Amendment, stating explicitly that 
“the Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any busi- 
ness, professional, commercial, fi- 
nancial, or industrial enterprise ex- 
cept as specific in the Constitution.” 
Amendment to Preserve Free En- 
terprise System; statement of Gor- 
don Fox before the Wisconsin 
Senate Judiciary Committe. Re- 
printed in American Progress for 
May. 6413 Franklin Ave., Los An- 
geles 28, Cal. Single copy .10 


“In 1848 Karl Marx issued the Com- 
munist Manifesto. This contains ten 
points regarded as preliminary ob- 
jectives to be accomplished before 
the governments of the world are 
overthrown by force and violence 
and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is established. Not one of these 
preliminary objectives could have 
been accomplished in the United 
States under the Constitution as it 
stood in 1848 or in 1910. Now every 
one of them can be accomplished by 
legislation or by treaty.” 
The Bricker Amendment, by Robert 
H. Montgomery. 15 pp. Write the 
author, 30 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. Single copy free 


PRISONERS 

Robert Ingersoll, a true liberal of 
the nineteenth century, was a fiery 
defender of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. “The government that does 
not defend its defenders,” he said, 
“is a disgrace to the nations of the 
world. The flag that will not pro- 
tect its protectors is a dirty rag 
that contaminates the air in which 
it waves.”’ The Chinese Reds mag- 
nanimously decided to release some 
of the Americans they brazenly hold 
as prisoners. The two and a half 
years of anguish that these men suf- 
fered, the same anguish which an 
untold number of their fellow 
Americans continue to suffer, is for- 


gotten as President Eisenhower dubs 

the token release a “humanitarian 

gesture.” Has our flag indeed be. 

come nothing but a “dirty rag”? 
If We Cannot Protect Our Soldiers 
Then Let Us Bring Them Home; 
a radio broadcast by Dean Clarence 
E. Manion, August 21, 1955. 4 pp. 
Manion Forum of Opinion, South 
Bend, Ind. Single copy .10 


WOMEN 


Attempting to focus the impact of 
feminine opinion on certain mea- 
sures, an organization called the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee acts in the name of several 
women’s groups in this country, 
This committee is nothing more nor 
less than an agency for pushing 
left-liberal programs of the federal 
government at critical times. The 
influence in the hierarchy operates 
from top to bottom, not vice versa. 
The millions of women supposedly 
represented are never asked for 
their opinions. 
Packaged Thinking for Women, by 
Lucille Crain and Anne Hamilton. 
30 pp. P. O. Box 380, Grand Central 
Station, New York, N.Y. Single 
copy .10 


FREEDOM IN MEXICO 
The Institute of Social and Economic 
Research believes in freedom. Quot- 
ing from President Cortines, this 
organization concurs in his state- 
ment: “And I must add that I feel 
certain that less harm is caused to 
the Republic by the abuse of public 
liberties than by the slightest exer- 
cise of dictatorship.” The Institute 
calls for help in its job of defending 
liberty, making it abundantly 
clear that liberty is not license, that 
freedom to get rich is not freedom to 
impoverish others, that the consumer 
pays the bills and must therefore re- 
ceive value; that, in fact, freedom 
depends on the moral stature of the 
people who enjoy it. 
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